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Continuing a custom which started 
when William Edwards Stevenson 
became the eighth president of 
Oberlin, this month’s “cover peo- 


” 


are Robert and Ann Fuller 
“first 


ple 
who become Oberlin’s 10th 
couple” on Sept. 1. 

As the recent official announce- 
ment from the College proclaims, 
Mr. Fuller is ‘almost 34.” This 
makes him the youngest president 
Oberlin has had. Franconia Col- 
lege, an experimental institution 
in New Hampshire, however, has 
recently selected a president aged 
23. 

In the interest of maintaining 
proper perspective regarding age, 
it must be stated that those who 
have met Robert Fuller soon forget 
his youth and quickly respond to 
his complete confidence and his 
keen mind. Perhaps they recall 
that Thomas Jefferson drafted the 
Declaration of Independence at the 
rive old age of 33. 
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“The wear and tear of academic life,” 
says U. S. News & World Report, “‘is 
driving college presidents out of their 


jobs in alarming numbers. Pressured 
from all sides, they find their authority 
eroded at a time when they need it most. 
Replacements are harder and harder to 
find.” 

This may be true, but Robert Works 
Fuller, who takes office Sept. 1 as tenth 
president of Oberlin College, has a dif- 
ferent view of the situation. So do the 
students, alumni, faculty members and 
trustees who served on the search com- 
mittees which selected him last spring. 

The search for a president and the 
enthusiasm with which Robert Fuller ac- 
cepted the “challenge” speaks well for 
the man as well as the College. 

To begin with, there was considerable 
confusion in the establishment of the 
search committees. The trustees, of 
course, have sole legal authority to se- 
lect a president. It seemed inconceivable 
in this day and age that they would 
appoint one who did not also have the 
backing of the faculty, the students, and 
the alumni. 

The trustee search committee quickly 
affirmed this when it asked the faculty, 
students and alumni to appoint search 
committees to meet jointly with the 
trustee commitee. Though there were 
strongly-expressed doubts as to the ef- 
ficiency of four separate committees, it 
soon became apparent that the trustees 
were operating in good faith and had 
absolutely no intent to pull the “rank” 
granted them by the State of Ohio in 
the College’s charter. 

Selection of the student search com- 
mittee again proved why the faculty and 
administration have learned to value the 


presence of students on committees. 
Some 53 students applied for the six 
vacancies on the committee. Each was 
interviewed by Student Senate which 
made the final choices. These students 
devoted their spring vacations to work 
on the committee. 

President-elect Fuller came to the 
campus twice during the search period, 
once when the committees interviewed 
him, later at his own request. On the 
second trip he wanted to meet alone 
with students from Afro-House and 
more members of the junior faculty. 
The search committee also had him talk 
with the editor of the Oberlin Review 
and introduced him to some towns- 
people. As newsmen have since found 
out, some of these persons learned: 
“You don’t interview Fuller, HE inter- 
views you!” 

The student committee, in its writ- 
ten report to the board of trustees, com- 
mented that Mr. Fuller won the hearts 
of all students who interviewed him. 
They commended his youth and his ma- 
turity. Some feared that there was little 
chance of getting him at Oberlin. 

In a much briefer time than anyone 
had expected, the committees agreed 
that Robert Fuller was their unanimous 
choice and he decided that Oberlin was 
for him. The full board of trustees 
studied the reports and made it official 
at its June 5 meeting. 

At the new appointee’s request, the 
trustees deferred beginning of his tenure 
as president until Sept. 1, allowing him 
two months as president-elect to fa- 
miliarize himself with his new responsi- 
bilities. Thus, since July 1, Oberlin has 
experienced another “first,” with Ells- 
worth Carlson, ’39, professor of history 


and acting provost, serving as acting 
president, and Robert Fuller serving as 
president-elect. During this time Fuller 
has met with administrators, faculty 
members, students, townspeople, alum- 
ni, trustees and newsmen. He’s taken 
the time, also, to get acquainted with 
personnel in the various campus Offices. 
Throughout his “term” as _president- 
elect, he’s made it clear that he’s just 
asking questions to find out what’s go- 
ing on. 

During the summer many an Ober- 
linian has been surprised to have a tall 
(he’s 6’3”) young gentleman, wearing a 
sport shirt, walk up and introduce him- 
self. On his first weekend in town, he 
took his children to see the Indepen- 
dence Day fireworks at the College ath- 
letic field. The next week, he was in the 
back row at Hall Auditorium enjoying 
Oberlin Music Theater’s production of 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

Also heartwarming to those who in- 
habit Oberlin in the summer months has 
been the sight of a bicycle and a tricycle 
in the front yard of the President’s 
House on Forest St. They belong to 
Karen, aged 9, and Benjamin, aged 3. 
Mrs. Fuller is the former Ann Ellen 
Lackritz of Chicago. She’s a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr and has a master of arts 
in history from the University of Chi- 
cago and a doctorate in physics from 
Columbia. 

The Fullers elected to move into the 
President’s House despite the fact that 
Business Manager Lewis R. (Bill) Tower 
suggested that they take temporary 
quarters while new plumbing was in- 
stalled. “Can’t you do half of the house 
at a time? We don’t mind living here 
while the repairs are going on,” the 
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was a fellow of the Center for Advanced 
Studies at Wesleyan University and 
taught a cross-disciplinary course in sci- 
ence and philosophy. In 1967-68, as 
a fellow of the Battelle Seattle Research 
Center, he taught a science course for 
innter city youths at Garfield High 
School in Seattle, Wash. 

One of the results of this work in 
Seattle was the production of an hour- 
long film which has been viewed by a 
wide variety of audiences across the 
United States. The film, which has been 
available in Oberlin during the summer, 
describes the work done by Mr. Fuller, 
Charles Huey, John Little and Palmer 
Smith, all of Seattle, in the education of 
disadvantaged children in the urban 
ghetto areas. 

The special class met for an hour 
every day for one semester and Fuller 
describes the project as “a net under the 
tightropes which rebellious students are 
walking in their regular courses. When 
they fall off, they are caught and hope- 
fully rebound onto the high wire.” The 
average grade point average of students 
completing the course, which had been 
in sharp decline prior to taking the 
special course, began to rise the semes- 
ter after completing the course.” 

In an article describing this work in 
the November 1969 issue of Science 
Education News, Fuller noted: 

“It may be that students who actually 
reach the stage of open rebellion are 
only the tip of an iceberg. Perhaps they 
speak for the much larger, more docile 
group: all those, in schools and univer- 
sities everywhere, for whom education is 
not an exciting experience, but rather 
training to fill a career niche; some- 
thing to be endured but not enjoyed. 

“T believe that we are soon going to 
establish a close connection between two 
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of today’s most pressing problems: the 
problem of why the disadvantaged won’t 
learn and the problem of why so many 
of the advantaged don’t create. 

“It is my belief that the changes that 
the rebellious disadvantaged will force 
in the curriculum and in the manner of 
its presentation will prove simultaneous- 
ly to be changes of great value to many 
others. These changes will help solve 
the even more fundamental problem of 
why it is that so few of those who do 
finish their education then do creative 
work.” 

Mr. Fuller is co-author of a two-vol- 
ume book, “Mathematics of Classical 
and Quantum Physics,” and has pub- 
lished articles in the Physical Review, 
American Journal of Physics, and other 
specialized publications. 

For the past two years Mr. Fuller has 
been dean of the faculty and college 
professor at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. Working with a new president, 
he helped initiate a series of innovations. 
These included co-education, new inter- 
disciplinary majors, semester-long off- 
campus projects for any student, special 
recruitment of black students, student- 
planned courses of study and student- 
taught courses. He also took an active 
part in effecting a co-operative program 
with Hartt College of Music, University 
of Hartford. “You can guess what the 
model for this program was,” he com- 
mented. 

In contrast to the dismal picture of 
college presidencies painted by U. S. 
News & World Report, Robert Works 
Fuller comes to Oberlin with a respect 
for the College and its students. This is 
coupled with “a combination of opti- 
mism and enthusiasm.” 

“This is one of the most exciting and 
challenging times in education,” he be- 


lieves, “not just in colleges but from 
kindergarten right through graduate 
school. There are large, unsolved prob- 
lems in the area of higher education and 
real work to be done.” 

“By the-end of the 1970's,” he pre- 
dicts. “Institutions will change more 
than they have thus far in American 
history. 

“Criticism of education from students 
is not a new thing, but where a few 
wanted changes in the 1950’s, now it’s 
many. High school and even grade 
school students are demanding change 
as well as college students.” 

Mr. Fuller believes this is a healthy 
situation. He is convinced that the chief 
educational problems for most students 
are motivational. “Attitude, not apti- 
tude, is the principal barrier to greater 
success, On the parts of both students 
and teachers,” he insists. 

“Young people have not experienced 
education as the meaningful and pleas- 
urable thing it should be,” he adds. 
“They sense education could be the most 
central and significant thing in their 
lives.” 

“In an affluent society,” Mr. Fuller 
says, “young people take job security 
for granted, therefore they focus their 
attention on how they are enjoying ed- 
ucation. They demand that education 
be exciting, not just preparation for 
life,” 

Fuller believes that Oberlin has made 
“extremely interesting thrusts” under 
President Carr. Among these he lists 
experiments in grading, the Winter 
Term and introduction of interdisciplin- 
ary approaches, and—especially—in the 
form of college government. He is 
pleased that students are participating 
in voting on institutional issues. He 
feels that the election of three young 
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“class trustees” is a landmark and prob- 
ably will be imitated all over the coun- 
try. 

His opinion of the Oberlin student 
body is “enormously favorable.” He 
was impressed by his interview with the 
student search committee. “Oberlin stu- 
dents are not superficial,” he says. 
“They can discuss issues at an unusually 
sophisticated level, and what they say 
deserves unusual attention.” 

“Credit for this goes to the Oberlin 
faculty,” he adds. 

“If you look back to the founding of 
this country,” Fuller says, “you find that 
many of the people who played key 
roles were in their 20’s or 30’s. John 
Quincy Adams became ambassador to 
the Netherlands at 27. George Wash- 
ington was a colonel at 26. At 37 he 
was sending protests to the king. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was a lieutenant colonel 
at 20 and secretary to George Washing- 
ton at the time. At 25 he represented 
New York in Congress. He became 
secretary of the Treasury at 32. Two 
hundred years later, because of the sen- 
iority system, most of the influential 
people in Congress are men in their 60’s 
or 70’s. 

“To the youth today, the period he or 
she must spend in preparation before 
being allowed to participate seems end- 
less. Permitting 18-year-olds to vote will 
provide a modicum of participation.” 

Though he does not approve of giving 
extra days off to permit students to take 
part in political campaigns, Fuller 
thinks that “shifting of the vacation is 
entirely appropriate.” 

He believes his age will be both an 
asset and a liability as president. “It 
may help bridge the communication 
gap, but it does mean I have less ex- 
perience,” he explains. As to any times 
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Oberlin’s ninth president and tenth 
president-elect exchanged views during 
a recess at the June 5 trustee meeting. 


when he has to say “no” to a student re- 
quest, “students might be expecting a 
‘no’ from an older administrator, but not 
from someone young as I am.” 

“Therefore, they might be more dis- 
appointed because they were sure I 
would say yes.” 

He has experienced no difficulty 
working with older trustees, administra- 
tors or faculty. “They are willing to 
treat me as an equal,” he reports. 

“That’s one of the special things 
about Oberlin that aided me in accept- 
ing the presidency. People always dis- 
cuss things on their merit. You can get 
in and argue things out intellectually 
here.” 

As for experimentation in education, 
the new president feels that “if you real- 
ly are experimenting, about half of what 
you do is going to be wrong.” “But 
you’ve got to keep experimenting,” he 
says, “until you get something that will 


prepare students for the new world they 
are going into.” 

The new president still considers bas- 
ketball his favorite sport and he is an 
avid fan of the New York Knickerbock- 
ers. “I followed them through the lean 
years. Now that they’re at the top I 
may find myself following Cleveland’s 
new team—when I’m not out rooting 
for Oberlin,” he added. 

Mr. Fuller is sharply aware of the 
polarization between adults and _ stu- 
dents, whether it is called the “genera- 
tion gap” or “hard hats vs. the kids.” 
He feels that Oberlin should take an 
educational role in attempting to solve 
the problem. 

As an example, he cited the perform- 
ance last May of the Mozart Requiem 
“That 
symbol and Oberlin was one of the few 


in Washington. was a beautiful 


colleges in the country that could have 


done it.” 


~] 


Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 


COMMENCEMENT 19770: 
STUDENTS GIVE UP 
CAPS AND GOWNS, 
ENGAGE ALUMNI 

IN DIALOG; 

JESSE JACKSON 
STRESSES VALUE 

OF EDUCATION 


hen Oberlin embarked on its 
“emergency academic proced- 
ures” for the last two weeks of 


the 1970 spring semester, one of the de- 
cisions facing the Senior Class was 
whether it wanted Commencement to 
take place at all, and if so, what changes 
might be made in it. 

The seniors virtually insisted that 
they wanted to go through with gradua- 
tion in order to be in dialogue with par- 
ents and alumni. The class adopted re- 
solutions, however, which showed an 
acute awareness that Commencement 
would be taking place in a time of extra- 
ordinary tension. The changes involved 
elimination of caps and gowns, elimina- 
tion of the academic procession prior to 
Baccalaureate, addition of a Saturday 
afternoon symposium on “Oberlin Re- 
actions to Kent and Cambodia” and a 
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vigil on Tappan Square preceding the 
academic procession prior to Monday 
morning’s Commencement exercises. 

Elimination of the cap and gown tra- 
dition drew national publicity. Time, 
Newsweek, U.S. News & World Report 
and Business Week all carried a United 
Press International photo of the aca- 
demic procession showing faculty in 
caps and gowns, men students in white 
shirts and dark trousers, and women in 
dresses. Contrary to the reasons stated 
and implied in the various captions, the 
funds saved by not having to rent aca- 
demic regalia were donated to (1) the 
Oberlin Community Welfare Council, 
(2) Dollars for Scholars, a program to 
send Oberlin High School seniors to col- 
leges or training schools of various sorts, 
and (3) a playground area project spon- 
sored by Headstart and the Oberlin 
Daycare Center. The College matched 
the $2,500 raised. Seniors also could 
keep the money or contribute it to a 
fund supporting the previous two weeks 
of political activity on campus. 

The climax of the activities was the 
Commencement speech by the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, national director of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence’s “Operation Breadbasket” in Chi- 
cago. The traditional order was altered 
so Jackson’s words ended the ceremony. 

His speech carried the central mes- 
sage that students should actively pur- 
sue a life dedicated to healing rather 
than killing, education rather than ig- 
norance, love rather than hate. He ad- 


vocated that “We must seize the level of 


power and redirect it.” But it was clear 
that he encouraged working within the 
system rather than subverting it or try- 
ing to escape from it. 


“If America became democratic to- 
morrow, we would have participated in 
a revolution overnight,” he said. 

Jackson was the second Commence- 
ment speaker in Oberlin’s history to 
have been selected by the graduating 
class. His speech brought comparisons 
to the one given in 1965 by the late 
Martin Luther King Jr. One observer 
noted that Jackson’s audience was not 
spellbound the way King’s was. King 
was then near the peak of his popularity. 
Students then, too, were opposed to the 
war in Vietnam and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, who received an honorary 
degree in 1965, was virtually ignored. 

“Jesus was an extremist,” said Jack- 
son in words almost as loud as those 
used by King. “Plato and Socrates were 
extremists. Paul was an extremist. Mar- 
tin King was an extremist. I want to be 
an extremist. I want to be radical. I 
just want to know what I’m an extrem- 
ist about. I walked by Martin’s tomb 
Saturday. I only had a short word to 
say: ‘I’m still your disciple and I don’t 
want your living and your loving to 
have been in vain.’ ” 

‘Revolutionary patience is to have the 
vision and then get the tools, and then 
plant the seeds and then have the pa- 
tience to watch those seeds develop,” he 
commented. “You cannot plant seeds 
today and curse them into growing be- 
cause growing is a universal process and 
cursing does not alter the course of the 
universe.” 

The dialogue throughout the week- 
end pointed up something that had been 
noticed in Oberlin during the last two 
weeks of the semester. Townspeople, 
for example, had been pleasantly sur- 
prised by the lack of violence during the 
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“emergency academic procedures,” yet 
when someone (no one yet knows who) 
broke windows in three downtown 
stores, the townspeople lost confidence 
in students almost immediately. Their 
expectations seemed to have been ful- 
filled. 

One alumnus cancelled his reserva- 
tions to his 45th reunion as a “protest 
against the prevailing climate on our be- 
loved campus which is more involved 
with politics than education.” One of 
his classmates, however, attended the 
reunion and then wrote a long letter-to- 
the-editor of his hometown paper saying, 
“having attended with apprehension, I 
feel under obligation to report to my 
fellow townsmen . . . that we came back 
with deepened respect for the college 
and its students and faculty.” 

He noted that “some student state- 
ments hurt, and repulsed their hearers. 
We aren't under obligation to see 
through their eyes and buy all their val- 
ue-judgments; nor did they so ask.” 

One alumna was chagrined at the 
topic of the Baccalaureate address: 
‘‘How in the Hell Should I know, Am I 
my Brother’s Keeper?” It was given 
by Donald Swearer, assistant professor 
of religion, who told about a “Garden of 
Eden” across the street from his grand- 
father’s farm in Nebraska where biblical 
figures were displayed and the proprie- 
tor enjoyed shocking the customers by 
piping such statements into the Cain and 
Abel scene. 
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At the Men’s Dinner, students en- 
gaged U. S. Solicitor General -Erwin 
Griswold, ’25, who is a trustee of the 
College, in a confrontation similar to 
one they had used on Thomas J. Wat- 
son, president of IBM, when he spoke 
at Assembly last January. 

Steve Mayer, ’70, said that the real 
battle for America’s future is not be- 
tween a few students and a few dissi- 
dent blacks who are “destructively 
fighting the decent impulses of the si- 
lent majority.” He charged that the 
“real people who are betraying the 
American tradition are those who now 
hold and occupy the centers of power 
among which office is that of the solici- 
tor general.” 

Griswold did not directly reply to 
Mayer, but his remarks described the 
difference between attending Oberlin 
in the days following World War I and 
today. He urged alumni to realize that 
“students are a part of the whole so- 
ciety and react in response to the situa- 
tion into which they are more or less un- 
wittingly thrust.” He suggested that 
much can be done to improve the at- 
mosphere which does much to shape 
their thinking. 

“Even without changes in our laws 
and practices,” he said, “we can help 
substantially simply by changing our at- 
titudes. This change would bring about 
changes in our speech and actions. We 
can elevate our own standards.” 

“I know that is hard to do,” he con- 


Jesse Jackson: “When you bomb a 
building, you don't stop the system. You 
just give those who are not in the 
building more rationale to crack down 
and shoot rifles.” 


tinued, “but is it not clear that some of 
the youth act the way they have seen 
their seniors act?” 

“To a larger extent than we realize,” 
Griswold said, “today’s problems turn 
on assumption and atmosphere. I can 
wish no greater blessing for the students 
of today and tomorrow than that they, 
too, shall learn the strength that can 
come from detachment and careful and 
dispassionate thought.” 

New graduates and faculty attended 
all class reunion dinners to continue the 
dialogue. In one or two cases, oppos- 
ing views were too divergent for har- 
mony. Throughout the weekend stu- 
dents presented “street theater” drama 
which had been acclaimed by a Plain 
Dealer critic when presented in Cleve- 
land, but many alumni seemed to view 
it as a confrontation. 

When the weekend was all over an 
alumna from the class of 1950 wrote: 
‘For the first time in three weeks, I’ve 
heard people talking who make sense.” 

Perhaps Howard Vincent, ’26, who 
teaches at Kent State, summed it all up 
on Saturday afternoon, when he listened 
to the “Oberlin’s Reaction to Kent State 
and Cambodia” symposium: “What peo- 
ple don’t seem to realize is that our cam- 
pus is closed. I can’t even get into my 
office. On hearing that some Kent 
State students were on Oberlin’s cam- 
pus, I came over here to see if any of 
mine were included. I was pleased at 
what I found.” 
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SENIOR-ALUMNI 
SYMPOSIUM: 
“PEOPLE ARE TIRED 
OF THIS WHOLE 
RACE THING” 


66 eople are tired of this whole 

race thing. ‘Politicals’ were in 

a sense elated about Kent 
State because it gave them something to 
focus on, something to while away their 
time. If you are tired of discussions 
about race and what we should be do- 
ing, I want to tell you there’s nobody 
more tired of it than I am.” 

Graduating senior Charlie Blair made 
these statements at the second annual 
Alumni-Senior Symposium entitled 
“Problems of Race in America: What’s 
to Be Done.” Other speakers were Vic- 
tor Solomon, °61, associate national di- 
rector of the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity, and Richard D. Brown, ’61, asso- 
ciate professor of history. Michael Daly, 
vice president of the graduating class, 
was moderator. 

“How many white people are satis- 
fied? How many have dignity?” asked 
Blair, who was retiring as chairman of 
the Oberlin College Alliance for Black 
Culture. “I used to think white people 
had dignity. The only thing in this coun- 
try that has dignity is money.” 

Brown discussed the key problems of 
white superiority and black subjection 
in the economic, societal, and attitudinal 
structures of Anglo-America. “As mem- 
bers of a college-educated elite we must 
do what we can to neutralize those 
classes in our society which are most 
opposed to black development. As a 
group we are most likely less racist than 
other groups in society,” he said. 

Describing perceived social insecurity 
as a source of racist thinking, Brown 
suggested that to solve the problem of 
racism in America, “We must work to 
develop packages of reassurance of 
various sorts appropriate to the various 
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kinds of insecurity which operate. We 
must develop them so that race exploi- 
tation will no longer thrive on our in- 
securities.” 


Blair articulated a similar idea about 
societal structures: “It’s not really a 
white-black problem as such. It’s much 
more a problem of what this society has 
been based on, the kind of concepts, 
the precepts, the whole supposition of 
this society which places a value on 
money and things not on people.” 

Blair charged that the media are con- 
trolled by those who want to protect the 
system and make more money. This, he 
alleged, results in organizations such as 
the Mafia becoming typically-Amer- 
ican. 

“We've waited an awfully long time 
to start discussing the problems of race 
in America,” he said, “and I think the 
problem of race is hardly the problem. 
It’s a problem of looking at yourselves 
real hard, looking at your lives real 
hard. Don’t worry about me, don’t 
worry about black people, because we’re 
getting it together.” 


Solomon described the task of black 
liberation, basically a recognition of the 
oppression of black people. He com- 
mented on the difficulty of that recog- 
nition because blacks do not control the 
means of information, the “propaganda 
machinery.” He also predicted: 

“The future of this country is going 
to be extremely violent with respect to 
blacks and whites. It doesn’t help that 
the very racism which even once de- 
fined defies analysis and identification. 
The tragedy is that the presence of that 
very racism prevents any alternative 
through that confrontation.” 


ALUMNI LUNCHEON: 
HARTSON RECEIVES 
1970 AWARD 


ee 


he oratory at this year’s Alumni 
Luncheon, the annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association, naturally 
enough, reflected the dialogue going on 
between students and alumni through- 
out the weekend. The program also in- 
cluded discussion of the relations be- 
tween alumni and the College. 

President Alfred Van Horn III, °46, 
president of the Association, touched on 
both topics in his “Report to the 
Alumni.” 

In urging alumni to keep informed 
about what is going on at Oberlin, he 
asked for “more pathways from cam- 
pus to the outside world” and suggested 
that these should be “two-way streets 
without barricades.” 

He said that Alumni Board members 
and others who visit the campus fre- 
quently find “much to be satisfied 
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He advised fellow alumni to 


about.” 
question and challenge the graduating 
seniors during the weekend, but he re- 
minded them not to question or chal- 
lenge without also listening. 

“Oberlin alumni touch the width and 
breadth of this land and every walk of 
life,” he said. “We are found along the 
many roads from campus to that outside 
world. Are we watching? Are we car- 
ing enough? Are we helping? Are we 
understanding? We claim to be listen- 
ing, but are we hearing?” 

Van Horn reminded the new grad- 
uates that “old patterns and traditions 
evolved with honest purposes in mind.” 
To both young and old he said: “Con- 
demnation and indictment are not the 
answers. Neither is capitulation or aban- 
donment.” 


Van Horn 


announced three new 


alumni programs. One is a series of 
alumni tours abroad which will be in- 
itiated next year. Another is an ambi- 
tious project to compile a directory of 
alumni talent to facilitate searches for 
panelists at campus events and source 
persons for off-campus Winter Term 
projects. The third program will involve 
alumni conducted visitation of the Col- 
lege’s departmental programs with a 
view toward developing an interchange 
with faculty and students as a contribu- 
tion to long-range curriculum planning. 

Presentation of the Alumni Award to 
Louis D. Hartson, emeritus professor of 
psychology, called attention to a link be- 
tween the College and its alumni that 
was established in 1845. Hartson was 
honored as editor of the 1960 edition of 
the Alumni Register. As he pointed out 
in his acceptance, the material he 
worked with “had been on the assembly 
line’ since the publication of the first 
register in 1845. 

Hartson’s 125th Anniversary Alumni 
Catalog, which is still in use, was the 
first to list former students as well as 
graduates. “Inasmuch as the data for 
the 41,000 alumni no longer living had 
already been assembled, my principal 
task was to update the records of the 
30,000 living alumni,” he said. 

Hartson thanked all of the three times 
“ten thousand strong” for returning the 
questionnaires he had sent out. ‘“‘With- 
out your cooperation it would have been 
impossible to produce the Register,” he 
commented. 

The welcome to the Class of 1970 and 
the response to the Class of 1920 ac- 
cented the divergent points of view that 
graduating seniors and alumni were try- 
ing to smooth over during the weekend. 
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John G. McGill, president of the 
Class of 1920, urged the new alumni to 
‘“Sustify your education and the sacri- 
fices of your parents by supporting law 
and order wherever you are, particu- 
larly if you want to preserve this coun- 
try in which we enjoy more of the good 
things of life than any other nation in 
the world.” 

He asked alumni to “try to maintain 
the image of Oberlin as an institution of 
learning founded on and devoted to the 
highest ideals of justice and opposed to 
violence in any form as a means for 
either influencing political decisions or 
accomplishing reforms.” 

“I am glad to read in the Oberlin Re- 
view that students on this campus have 
voted to confine their efforts in the fu- 
ture to peaceful protests,” he said. 

Jan Ting, president of the Class of 
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1970, said Oberlin had just witnessed 
“two remarkable weeks which saw the 
College shaken from its mythical posi- 
tion of amoral ivory tower neutralism.” 
He claimed that students, faculty and 


administrators were on record as ex- 
pressing “outrage at the expansion of 
American military aggression abroad 
and the expansion of American military 
repression at home.” 

He called racism as “characteristically 
American as violence and apple pie.” 

“The development of the ‘gook syn- 
drome’ or ‘dink syndrome’ among our 
fighting men in Vietnam is only one 
manifestation of the racist quality of the 
war we are waging in Indochina,” he 
said. 

“Why do we Americans spend twice 
as much on highways every year as we 
do on education? Why do we succeed 


Alfred Van Horn III, ’46, president of 
the Alumni Association, presents the 
Alumni Award to Louis D. Hartson, 
emeritus professor of psychology. 


in putting a man on the moon but fail to 
develop some kind of low cost housing 
for our cities? Why do we insist on 
spending 74 of our national budget on 
asserting and defending American in- 
fluence abroad?” he asked. 

Ting concluded that America does 
these things because it is profitable for 
American corporations. He charged 
that “the best that our liberal 
friends in Congress can offer us is a 
couple of amendments cutting off funds 
for the Cambodian adventure on July 1 


dove 


and promising to finance the war in 
Vietnam for another year at least.” 
“Contrary to the myths of both the 
New Left and the Silent Center, revolu- 
tion is not made by revolutionaries,” he 
commented. “Revolutions inevitably oc- 
cur when political systems fail to meet 


the needs of the people 6 
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HONORARY DEGREES: 
CARTER, CLARK, 
HESS, HOPWOOD, 
JACKSON, LEE, 
STOKES 


se 


berlin awarded seven honorary 

degrees at its 137th Commence- 

ment. The Rev. Jesse L. Jack- 
son, Commencement speaker, was one 
of three recipients of the doctor of hu- 
mane letters degree. Others were Ken- 
neth B. Clark, president of the Metro- 
politan Research Center Inc., New 
York, and Miss Kathryn L. Hopwood, 
40, dean of students at Hunter College. 
Other awards: 

Elliott C. Carter, Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning composer, doctor of music. 

Mayor Carl B. Stokes of Cleveland, 
doctor of laws. 

Wilmot N. Hess, A.M. 49, director 
of Research Laboratories, Environment- 
al Science Services Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, doctor of sci- 
ence. 


Sherman E. of the 


Lee, director 
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Cleveland Museum of Art, doctor of 
fine arts. 

Carter received the Pulitzer prize in 
music, as well as the New York Music 
Critics Circle Award, for his “Second 
String Quartet” in 1960. He has com- 
posed works for orchestra, voice, piano, 
choral and incidental music, and has 
been recognized especially for his cham- 
ber music. His “String Quartet No. 1,” 
composed during a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in 1950, took first prize over scores 
submitted from 20 countries at the Con- 
cours International de Quatuors a Cor- 
des in Leige, Belgium. 

Clark also serves as professor of psy- 
chology of the City College of New 
York. Born in Panama, he has taught 
at Howard, Hampton Institute, Queens 
College and, since 1942, at City Col- 
lege. He has been a member of the New 


York board of regents since 1966. He 
has written several books and articles, 
including the prize-winning “Dark 
Ghetto: Dilemma of Social Power,” 
which has been published in 11 coun- 
tries. 

Hess directs the activities of 11 re- 
search laboratories and a flight facility 
employing 1,100. The laboratories, lo- 
cated in six states, perform a wide range 
of fundamental investigations to in- 
crease knowledge of the geophysical en- 
vironment and to develop advanced en- 
vironmental services. He was born in 
Oberlin and has been director of. sci- 
ence and applications at the NASA 
Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston. 

Miss Hopwood became dean of stu- 
dents and professor of psychology at 
Hunter in 1955. Since 1968 she has also 
been chairman of the department of 


counseling and student development. 
She served two terms (1956 to 1968) as 
an alumni-elected trustee of Oberlin and 
is past-president of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association and of the 
Ohio Association of Deans of Women. 

Jackson was born in Greenville, S.C., 
where he was a leader in the civil rights 
movement in June 1960. He turned 
down a Chicago White Sox contract in 
order to go to college, attending the 
University of Illinois on a football schol- 
arship in 1959-60, but took his B.A. de- 
gree in sOciology from North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College in 
Greensboro. In the spring of 1963 he 
led protest marches that succeeded in 
desegregating downtown Greensboro. 
Martin Luther King Jr. named him na- 
tional director of Operation Breadbas- 
ket in 1967, 


Lee joined the staff of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art as curator of Oriental 


art in 1952 and became director in 1958. 
He was born in Seattle and has been a 
lecturer in art history at the University 
of Washington and a professor of art at 
Western Reserve. 

Stokes, great-grandson of a slave and 
the first Negro to be elected chief exec- 
utive of a major American city, previ- 
ously was the first Negro Democrat 
elected to the Ohio Legislature. A high 
school drop-out, he completed his sec- 
ondary education after two years of 
Army service, attended West Virginia 
State College and Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University, served as 
an investigator for the enforcement di- 
vision of the Ohio Department of Li- 
quor Control, then got his law degree at 
the University of Minnesota in 1954. 
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RETIRING FACULTY: 
BUTLER, BUTTS, 
GRUBBS, HUNGATE, 
MAY, TAYLOR 


Marlin Butts Henry Grubbs 
early two centuries of teaching 
are represented by the careers of 
six Oberlin College professors 

who retired from the College of Arts 

and Sciences and the Conservatory of 

Music this year. 

Retirees are Lysle K. Butler, 25, pro- 
fessor of physical education, with 40 
years of service; W. Marlin Butts, as- 
sociate professor of counseling, 16 
years; Henry A. Grubbs, professor of 
French, 26 years; Joseph T. Hungate, 
‘27, professor of pianoforte, 40 years; 
Herbert G. May, professor of religion, 
36 years; and Warren Taylor, professor 
of English, 40 years. 

In September, Mr. Butts will join the 
staff of the Lorain County Guidance 
Center as clinical psychologist, and Mr. 
Taylor will become distinguished pro- 
fessor of humanities at Hiram College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grubbs have bought an 
apartment in Nice, France, and sailed 
from New York Aug. | to take up resi- 
dence there. 

Mr. May will have charge of the of- 
fices, in New Haven, Conn., of the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible translation 
committee, of which he is chairman. In 
1970-71 he will be visiting professor of 
Old Testament at Yale Divinity School. 
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Joseph Hungate Herbert May 

Mr. Butler has coached football, ten- 
nis and basketball teams, and was chair- 
man of the men’s physical education de- 
partment, 1955-69. He is co-author of 
“Selected Football Plays” and has writ- 
ten numerous magazine articles. 


Mr. Butts, a member of the Grad- 
uate School of Theology faculty since 
1954, was associate professor of church 
social work until 1966 and then as- 
sumed his present position. Before com- 
ing to Oberlin he had taught at Schaut- 
fler College and was a lecturer at West- 
ern Reserve University for seven years. 


Mr. Hungate has studied with Alberto 
Jonas in New York and with Lazare 
Levy, Nadia Boulanger and Alfred Cor- 
tot in Paris. In 1959, during a leave of 
absence, he audited piano teaching and 
classes in Europe at the State Academy 
of Music, Vienna; the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg, Austria; and the State Acad- 
emy of Music, Munich, Germany. 


Mr. Grubbs served as chairman of 
the romance languages department for 
more than 15 years. In 1952 he studied 
in France under a Fulbright post-doc- 
toral fellowship. In 1959 the French 
Ministry of National Education 
him a Chevalier of the French Ordre 


made 


Warren Taylor Lysle Butler 


des Palmes Academiques for merit in 
the field of education. 

He is the author or co-author of six 
French textbooks and has written nu- 
merous articles and reviews for schol- 
arly journals. 

Mr. May’s published works, number- 
ing more than 200 items, date from his 
student years at Chicago. He is author 
or editor of ten books, including “The 
Oxford Annotated Bible,” “The Inter- 
preter’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ and 
“The Oxford Bible Atlas.” He was one 
of those primarily responsible for the 
acceptance of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible by the Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. Taylor has been chairman of the 
committee in charge of the upperclass 
divisional course, The Humanistic Tra- 
dition, since it began in 1947-48. He 
founded the First Poetry Trio of Ober- 
lin College for the purpose of reading 
poetry in French, German and English, 
both in the original and in translation. 
He has been on the editorial board of 
College English and is the author of 
“Models for Thinking and Writing” and 
“Tudor Figures of Rhetoric” and co- 
author of “The Humanities at Oberlin” 
and “Poetry in English.” 
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EDUCATION BEYOND 
HEE GEASSKOOM: 
OBERLIN’S REACTION 
TO KENT 

AND CAMBODIA 


by Stewart I. Edelstein, ’70 
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berlin College President Robert 

Carr simply canceled final 

exams, gave all his students 

credit for their courses and turned over 
the campus to anti-war planning. 

Time Magazine, May 18, 1970 

False. 

For one thing, governance of Ober- 
lin College is not that simple. The fac- 
ulty, not the president, has had author- 
ity to make such decisions ever since 
Feb. 10, 1835, when the trustees re- 
solved “That the question in respect to 
the admission of students .. . be in all 
cases left to the decision of the Faculty 
& to them be committed also the in- 
ternal management” of the College. 

Neither President Carr nor the facul- 
ty cancelled final exams. As a matter 
of fact, the 1969-70 academic year had 
no examination periods; they had been 
eliminated as a result of a joint student- 
faculty discussion and faculty vote the 
year before. Individual faculty mem- 
bers decided whether to give final ex- 
aminations during regular class sessions, 
and tinal examinations were given. Ex- 
am periods, incidentally, have been re- 
stored in the 1970-71 calendar. 

Not all students received credit for 
their courses. Many passed, some 
failed. Students were faced with a dif- 
ficult decision: to accept their grades as 
of May 4 (on a letter-grade or satisfac- 
tory-unsatisfactory basis) by arrange- 
ment with their professors and be able 
to devote their time and energy to vari- 
Ous activities outside the traditional 
classroom, or to continue their aca- 
demic work. Some students needed 
letter-grades for graduate school, and 
some faced academic probation unless 
they finished the semester well. Yet 
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many considered the political situation 
sufficiently compelling that they de- 
voted their energies to current events in 
addition to or rather than their aca- 
demic work. 

In accordance with the emergency 
academic measures taken by the Gen- 
eral Faculty Council May 5 at its larg- 
est meeting in Oberlin’s history, 857% 
of the students chose the option to 
accept their grades as of May 4. While 
only 15% attended regular classes to 
complete the academic year, a good 
number of students continued or com- 
pleted work of the semester on their 
own. One student, for example, is 
spending part of summer vacation fin- 
ishing books on the reading list for a 
Hemingway seminar. 

Neither was the campus simply 
turned over to anti-war planning. While 
the anti-war effort was the focus of 


much activity, students and professors 
worked on a variety of projects. For 
example, they canvassed Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens of Lorain and presented a 
play in Spanish for them, examined 
Oberlin community needs, and estab- 


lished a summer activities house for 
Oberlin teen-agers. Kiyoshi Ikeda, pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology, 
commented that “we have released the 
time and energy of students to do what 
is important and relevant to them. 
Projects over the past few years have 
mushroomed. Everybody got whatever 
he or she wanted.” He also mentioned 
the therapeutic aspect of this release of 
time and energy, referring to the end 
of the academic year as a “two-week 
catharsis.” 

Time was not the only culprit in mis- 
representing activities at Oberlin. Rock- 
throwing and fear of violence were get- 
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ing the headlines. Attempts at orderly 
political and social change were not. 
Commenting on what he had been read- 
ing and viewing, Robert Tufts, ’40, pro- 


fessor of economics, said: “Instead of 
being distressed and dismayed, alumni 
ought to take pride in how Oberlin has 
handled itself these last few weeks.” 
Oberlin’s reaction to Kent and Cam- 
bodia turned out to be more intellectual 
than emotional. After the first stunned 
reaction to the Kent killings, the re- 
sponse of many students and faculty 
was to ask: How can we act positively 
to influence a change in a situation 
which we consider detrimental to the 
best interests of our country? Members 
of the College community realized that 
each person has his own answer to this 
question, and accordingly they were 
careful to protect the rights of all stu- 
dents to pursue goals they deemed im- 
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Many students rode to Columbus and 
Washington in rented trucks. Straw 
spread on the floor “cushioned” the 
travelers. Some students served 

as marshals, others were ready to serve 
as “medics” if necessary. 


portant as long as the rights of other 
students were protected. 

What happened at Oberlin really be- 
gan April 30, the night President Nixon 
announced his decision to send Ameri- 
can troops into Cambodia. The weather 
was fine and hundreds of students 
wended their way toward the intersec- 
tion of College and Main streets in 
what started as an apolitical outburst 
of May Day festivities. Some 300 stu- 
dents sat on the pavement, milled 
around, laughed, chanted, and delivered 
political harangues. 

Later the crowd found its way to the 
Administration Building. After a brief, 
typically-Oberlin ‘‘takeover’’ of the 
building, during which students entered 
but did not disturb the building or its 
contents, acting Provost Ellsworth Carl- 
son, °39, and the students held a lengthy 


discussion outside the building. Carl- 


son said he would call a special session 
of the General Faculty Saturday after- 
noon to consider possible statements 
concerning Nixon’s announcement. It 
was agreed that students would hold a 
referendum Friday night. Results of 
the referendum and the meeting were 
reported in the May issue. 

The campus was quiet through the 
weekend except for the Saturday after- 
noon faculty meeting and a decision by 
Professor Tufts to suspend all his 
classes for the rest of the semester to 
protest what he viewed as an alarming 
trend toward the “new orthodoxy” of 
an institutional stand. Meanwhile, 
there was a picnic in Tappan Square 
on Saturday and a rock-band festival in 
Wilder Bowl on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, concurrent with a drug confer- 
ence. Elsewhere strikes and boycotts 
were hitting colleges across the country 
at the rate of 20 a day. 

Deaths of the four Kent State Uni- 
versity students May 4 abruptly 
changed the tone and focus of activities 
at Oberlin as elsewhere. The rate of 
new strikes across the nation increased 
to 100 a day. At noon, students, facul- 
ty, and administrators joined in the 
largest vigil in Oberlin history, forming 
a solid ring of people around Tappan 
Square. 

During the May 5 day of mourning, 
faculty met to 
Both the student and 


students and discuss 
grading options. 
faculty group had a working draft of 
a grading proposal. The remarkable 
thing was that the groups had_ inde- 
pendently formulated almost identical 
proposals. Both groups were ready to 
do some hard bargaining, but none was 
necessary. The grading option passed 
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by the faculty further solidified the 
alignment of students and faculty. A 
rare sense of community pervaded the 
campus. 

Black students took part in the vigil 
even though many of them were more 
interested in continuing their studies or 
did not want to be implicated in anti- 
war protests, preferring to work in the 
black community. On May 13, OCABC 
held a “Black Solidarity Day” to pro- 
mote a feeling of black identity and 
pride. While individuals differed on 
their stance on various issues, most stu- 
dents and faculty were united in their 
disapproval of expanding the war in 
Indochina. 

At Oberlin, as on many other cam- 
puses, students described their action in 
terms of a “strike.” A “strike steering 
committee” was formed to coordinate 
activities for the last two weeks of the 
academic year. The “strike” was com- 
pletely unlike a labor strike, where in- 
dividuals refuse to work. In this “strike” 
students worked as assiduously as dur- 
ing the rest of the academic year, but 
on matters not strictly confined to the 
classroom. 

The steering committee consisted of 
students, faculty, townspeople (includ- 
ing a member of City Council) and ad- 
ministrators. It represented black, an- 
ti-war, educational, town, faculty, Sen- 
ate, and high-school interests. Students 
discussed possible activities for the re- 
maining two-week period of the aca- 
demic year. 

Wilder Hall became the center for 
much of the strike activity. Many ad 
hoc committees were organized to deal 
with a variety of concerns. A few of 
the many committees were those set up 
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to organize high-school students in 
Elyria, provide an information cen- 
ter at the Oberlin Inn, visit townspeople 
door to door, inform parents and alum- 
ni about Oberlin’s reaction to Kent and 
Cambodia, and encourage people to 
write their congressmen. 

Freed from limiting course structures, 
students and faculty worked together 
on a variety of projects. Art professors 
and students produced several anti-war 
posters reading “Dissent Is No Crime” 
and asking “How Many More Must 
Die?” Warren Taylor, retiring profes- 
sor of English, discussed how to make 
education more relevant. Robert Pierce, 
assistant professor of English, headed a 
group of students and townspeople ex- 
amining community needs of Oberlin. 

One of the most effective activities 
was the liberation school, which should 
not be confused with liberation schools 
being conducted by SDS this summer. 
The Oberlin liberation school became 
a focus for most of the faculty-led dis- 
cussions during the last two weeks of 
the semester. Designed by members of 
the Educational and Academic Con- 
cerns Group and headed by senior 
scholar Jim Zimmerman, this school at- 
tempted to increase awareness in town 
and college of the many aspects of the 
Indochinese war and its effects on this 
country by means of a series of forums, 
discussions, and lectures four times a 
day. Daily attendance exceeded 200. 
“We don’t want political or sociological 
organizations established without being 
well informed,” Zimmerman said. 

Here is a small sample of the libera- 
tion school forums: Craig MacLean, 
assistant professor of government, on 
the history of Vietnam since WWII; 


Thomas Dernburg, professor of eco- 
nomics, on the effect of the war on the 
American economy; Jeanne Hahn, as- 
sistant professor of government, on the 
legal aspects of the the war; Albert 
McQueen, °52, associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology, on _polit- 
ical decision-making; Eugene Redmond, 
writer-in-residence, on blacks and the 
war; Clyde Holbrook, professor of re- 
ligion, on Western religions and the 
war; and Don Pease, Ohio state repre- 
sentative and editor of the Oberlin 
News-Tribune, on civil liberties. 

Professor Tufts was particularly im- 
pressed by the liberation school, which 
he considered “a remarkable education- 
al experience for those who spoke and 
those who listened.” The audience “was 
among the best I’ve ever talked to; stu- 
dents were interested in what was said; 
they had questions and were receptive 
to different points of view.” 

Another activity was the people-to- 
people campaign, through which col- 
lege students went into private homes 
to communicate their ideas to towns- 
people. According to the leaders of this 
group, college students “have as much 
to learn about the problems and sensi- 
tivities of ‘Middle America’ as it has 
about ours. Our purpose is to approach 
people as thoughtful and sensitive indi- 
viduals whose problems we should at- 
tempt to appreciate. Too often students 
have been dismissed as ‘bums’ who are 
irresponsible and destructive to the 
things which most Americans value. 
Our effort is to understand the dynam- 
ics of the problems and injustices that 
split our nation, and for all to realize 
that we have a common cause against 
those forces which divide us.” This 
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project was successful in many _in- 
stances. Citizens of Sandusky, reported 
the Lorain Journal, were surprised by 
the “intelligent, level-headed approach” 
of Oberlin students. Local residents dis- 
covered that Oberlin students are neith- 
er effete snobs nor tomentose exhi- 
bitionists. 

The activity on campus was unprece- 
dented. Corridors of Wilder were plas- 
tered with notices, posters, petitions and 
newspaper clippings, and students at- 
tended interminable meetings and dis- 
cussions. A partial list of the dozen 
organized events of one day, for ex- 
ample, included meetings for those in- 
terested in anti-war activity around 
Syracuse, N.Y., compiling working pa- 
pers of educational process and reform, 
acting as drivers, medics, or marshals 
for the Washington demonstration, can- 
vassing the Puerto Rican Community 
in Lorain, discussing the role of the 
artist in our changing society. At 6:45 
daily there was a “Time for Renewal” 
in Fairchild Chapel. WOBC canceled 
all regular programming and served as 
a general strike information center. The 
Review was published daily to keep up 
with current news. Students raised 
money to help cover the expense of 
strike activities by selling posters de- 
signed and produced by students and 
faculty, conducting a bake sale, and 
auctioning off President Carr’s 10-gal- 
lon hat and other valuable belongings 
of administrators, faculty, and students. 

The great majority of students who 
chose to accept their grades as of May 
4 stayed in Oberlin and became in- 
volved in the activities. On May 6 a 
student had urged others to get in- 
volved: “We have a chance to use the 
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Students made arm-bands for use at 
Commencement. 


resources and people of Oberlin to do 
something positive. Let’s not throw it 
away.” There can be no doubt that 
many made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. As one professor commented, 
“The variety of activities here has been 
astounding. There has been a spectacu- 
lar feat of organization in what could 
easily have been a chaotic situation.” 

Several other events of the last two 
academic weeks involving Oberlin and 
its students include a meeting of the 
Ohio Coalition, the presence of Kent 
State University students on campus, 
participation in demonstrations in Co- 
lumbus and Washington, the presenta- 
tion of Mozart’s War Requiem in Wash- 
ington Cathedral, and the involvement 
of students in a town affair. 

On May 12, representatives of 30 
Ohio colleges and universities gathered 
in Oberlin to coordinate the political, 
economic, and communications aspects 
of the anti-war effort. A representative 
from each committee of the coalition 
presented a general program. Coalition 
delegates approved 10 proposals set 
forth by Oberlin junior Elliot Figman 
of the Economic Concerns Committee. 
The proposals included establishing 
community bond redemption centers, 
pressuring colleges to sell government 
securities, and founding peace credit 
unions as alternatives to the banking 
system. 

The Oberlin steering commit- 
tee invited Kent State University 
students to Oberlin on May 9 in a 
notice appearing in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer to provide them with “a base to 
continue working together rather than 
as scattered individuals.” Organization- 
al facilities, food, and beds were pro- 
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Bulletin boards in Wilder Hall were 
plastered with notices, posters, petitions 
and newspaper clippings. 
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vided at no cost to members of “Kent 
in Exile.” Any fears of the presence of 
“outside agitators” on the Oberlin cam- 
pus were completely unfounded. The 
main objectives of Kent students in 
Oberlin were to discuss and influence 
further actions of the university, and 
to organize means to improve relations 
with the town of Kent. 

According to a Kent statement: “For 
Kent students, being at Oberlin is more 
a matter of putting their own house in 
order than of becoming involved in any 
other movement.” About 200 students, 
some wearing “Kent Police State Uni- 
versity” T-shirts, and 25 faculty mem- 
bers from Kent came to Oberlin to dis- 
cuss these matters. They ended their 
stay by passing several resolutions, in- 
cluding the formation of a new govern- 
ing body for Kent, termination of all 
Kent ties with the military, disarming 
campus police, and greater student 
voice on academic committees. The ac- 
tivities of Kent students were largely 
autonomous of those of Oberlin stu- 
dents. 

On May 8, about 5000 students from 
19 Ohio colleges rallied quietly in Co- 
lumbus to protest the war, the Kent 
slayings and to show their opposition to 
Gov. James Rhodes’ handling of the 
Kent demonstration. About 1,000 
Oberlin students then traveled to Wash- 
ington in trucks, buses and cars. Ann 
Stimson, a sophomore, was one of many 
students in Washington who had never 
demonstrated before. “I felt personally 
obligated, a strong compulsion to go in 
this extreme situation. I wanted to do 
something in the form of a personal 
statement, to register my own feelings,” 
she said. Although inspired by the num- 
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ber of people in the demonstration, she 
was disappointed by the repetitious 
speeches. Senior Charles Ridewood said 
that “As an old fashioned peace rally, 
it was a success; as the beginning of a 
new movement, it was a failure.” 

A number of Oberlin students were 
able to talk with congressmen and Pres- 
idential aides. Senior Bill Rich, manu- 
facturer of precision instruments Saul 
Gilford, and Associate Professor of 
Physics Bob Warner were in a delega- 
tion which flew in Gilford’s plane to 
Washington to discuss the Cambodian 
situation with several congressmen. Ac- 
cording to Rich, “Congressmen said they 
had never before been so overwhelmed 
by so many people concerned and upset 
by the President’s particular policies. It 
was the first time they felt the public 
had come to them in such numbers.” 

Performing the Mozart Requiem in 
Washington Cathedral was described by 
students as a once-in-a-lifetime experi- 
ence. Senior Jane Hradec, a four-year 
choir member, said: “I’ve never seen 
Mr. Fountain so moved.” Gary Wolk- 
stein, a piano performance major, com- 
mented: “Our lives are based on music. 
It’s what we do best. It’s the way we 
express ourselves, and I think most of 
us felt it was the best way we could 
state our protest.” Senior Karen Math- 
ias commented that “We just wanted to 
be able to reach some of those people, 
get them excited on a human level, to 
feel what we were feeling.” The effect 
was overwhelming. 

One potentially negative effect of 
Oberlin reactions to the current polit- 
ical situation was in town-college rela- 
tions. College students became involved 
in a community problem resulting from 


actions by Oberlin town police in break- 
ing up a fight among town youths. The 
same night that about 200 college stu- 
dents went to the location of a City 
Council meeting to protest the police 
action, several store windows were 
broken. Despite the comic relief pro- 
vided by a notice on Co-op Bookstore’s 
broken window (“Bill Long says the 
only thing that makes sense now, lack- 
ing any other evidence, is that it was 
done by an employee of a glass com- 
pany looking for business”), the glass- 
breaking caused many townspeople to 
lose confidence in college students. It 
still is not known who is responsible for 
the property damage, but it is generally 
believed that students contributed to a 
climate which led to the destruction. 
The next day more than 100 students 
signed a petition written by senior Edith 
Keith, which read in part: “We do not 
support these ill-advised actions, and 
we depracate students’ presumption to 
enter into town affairs of which they 
know little or nothing.” This seemed 
to be the sentiment of the great majority 
of students. 

Even the day before windows were 
broken Professor Ikeda had commented 
that “The town and college are farther 
apart than they have ever been.” After 
the incident Mike Morse, executive sec- 
retary of the YMCA, stated that “I am 
disturbed by the nature of the involve- 
ment of some students in the town, 
those who have made false assumptions 
about the people in town. In some in- 
stances, they have made relations with 
the community more difficult.” 

One result of the two-week activity 
which may counterbalance the town in- 
cident is an activities house, located in 
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the Unitarian Fellowship house on 
Spring St. It is a joint college-town 
project first established by juniors Bar- 
bara Chenven and John McGowan and 
sponsored by the Recreation Commis- 
sion. Ten college students with the as- 
sistance of four M.A.T. students con- 
duct daily activities for about 25 Ober- 
lin. teen-agers to cook, sew, work in 
arts and crafts, play volleyball, soft- 
ball, soccer, read in a library donated 
by the National Association of College 
Stores, Co-op Bookstore, and various 
individuals. Other activities include 
candlemaking, tie-dying, film making, 
guitar playing, and potato printing. The 
College provides free room in Zellers 
house for students running the activities 
house who all work without pay. 

The house is the result of a concern 
that College students ought to be in- 
volved positively in what happens in 
_ the town. The experience has allowed 
Barbara Chenven to “become educated 
about the town, to understand its prob- 
lems and become familiar with its fac- 
tions,’ knowledge essential to construc- 
tive town-college relations. 

While it is still too early to assess the 
long-range significance of the last two 
weeks of this academic year, several 
observations can be made. Throughout 
the two-week period the College com- 
munity operated in a democratic man- 
ner. As Mr. Carlson stated at the Com- 
mencement forum, “One of the most 
moving aspects of the last few weeks at 
Oberlin for me has been the tolerance 
of the community, its capacity to see 
other people do other things or the 
same things in other ways.” 

Oberlin’s response to Kent and Cam- 
bodia was rational and dedicated. As 
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President Carr stated on May 17: 
“There have been, in my judgment, very 
large amounts of moral integrity and 
intellectual seriousness, with substantial 
expression of different points of view 
about many issues. Students and fac- 
ulty alike have done their best to use 
the final two weeks of the regular se- 
mester to come to grips in creative and 
significant ways with the acute prob- 
lems now facing mankind... . They 
have also shown remarkable under- 
standing of the need for the entire aca- 
demic community to place itself under 
a self-enforced discipline against ex- 
cesses of force and action.” 

But it is difficult to say what will 
come of all this activity. As Prof. Rob- 
ert Pierce put it: “What has happened 
so far is amorphous. It could be pro- 
ductive or meaningless, depending on 
what comes of it later. The release of 
energy and idealism is very promising, 
but won’t accomplish anything unless 
it defines itself. For direction to come 
in the fall the academic side of Ober- 
lin will have to adapt academic pursuits 
to new kinds of concern.” 

The educational value of the last two 
weeks of the academic year is already 
apparent. Both traditional and con- 
temporary courses were taught, but in 
addition students learned much more. 
As described in a study made by stu- 
dents and administrators, “The general 
reaction was that this was a period of 
experimental learning, feeling, and at- 
titudinal learning, while the normal cur- 
riculum has little of this. People learned 
much about themselves, about the re- 
sponsibility and rationality of students, 
and about organization.” The study 
also found that “Almost all the re- 


spondents found themselves re-evaluat- 
ing their narrow formal education and 
their life’s direction.” 

The effect on future college educa- 
tional policies may be to enlarge the 
scope of educational experience. Ac- 
cording to Professor Robert Tufts, “In 
the future we will have a more experi- 
mental education, introducing in the 
educational program experiences off 
campus.” Mike Morse expressed a sim- 
ilar prediction: “Work outside the class- 
room will be recognized as an integral 
part of education. We are beginning to 
look at the whole person and the whole 
community, the whole scope of educa- 
tion.” 

Sophomore Jane Wilk described her 
own educational experience: “This per- 
iod has been an unstructured learning 
experience involving much independent 
work. It has been much more energetic 
and vitalized. There is a solidarity that 
comes from the common goal. There 
probably was pressure related with guilt 
that made people become involved 
where they ordinarily might not. You 
felt you should be doing something, yet, 
you were free to choose what you were 
suited for, not forced to follow a pre- 
described pattern. There came to be a 
lot more sharing of skills, knowledge 
and time; people worked and talked 
with people they did not even know 
before.” In many ways the end of the 
semester was like a mini-Winter Term, 
which fulfilled the student need for rel- 
evance. 

In summing up at the Commence- 
ment forum, Mr. Carlson said, “It ap- 
pears that these three weeks have been 
quite remarkable and that they have 
brought out the best in Oberlin. These 
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have been very moving and very mean- 
ingful days for all of us, days which 
have seen us come together. Will Ober- 
lin be the same? Oberlin never has been 
the same.” 


Mozart Requiem: 
A New Kind of Pride 


by Richard Miller 
Professor of Singing 


s a Conservatory faculty mem- 

ber, I have fondly grown used 

to the fine calibre of the per- 
formances in Warner Concert Hall on 
weekly Wednesday night student re- 
citals. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, May 
6, I found cause for a new kind of ad- 
miration and pride. 

A meeting of over 300 Conservatory 
students, approximately three-fourths of 
the student body, chaired by Con Board 
President Stephen Couch, ’70, was in 
progress. Two days before, the tragedy 
at Kent State had occurred. Tuesday 
evening, the Conservatory Faculty 
Council had moved to adopt the flexible 
plan which, in accordance with College 
policy, would open up options for Con- 
servatory students to continue with edu- 
cational projects or to participate in 
campus projects related to the anti-war 
movement if they so chose. The Con- 
servatory student body, therefore, was 

Continued on page 33 
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Drama Students gave street theater 
plays and sketches on the campus and 
at Cleveland's Public Square. A Plain 
Dealer reviewer hailed them as 
theater-in-the-round and compared 
them to 15th century pre-Elizabethan 
days. 
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became Oberlin’s ninth president, 

he brought along a reputation as a 
civil libertarian. During his 10 years as 
president, there were times when this 
reputation was challenged by devotees 
of the “New Left.” There were other 
times when he was praised by news- 
paper editorial writers for things like 
standing up to those who opposed the 
use of Finney Chapel, in 1966, as a 
district center for Selective Service ex- 
aminations. 

Throughout his tenure, it could not 
be said that the job of being president 
lacked challenge. However, if and when 
Oberlin finds another Robert S. Fletch- 
er, ‘20, to continue its history past the 
Civil War, the “lame duck” days of 
Robert Carr may make as interesting 
reading as any. 

Some of the things that happened 
were normal. The faculty, for example, 
said farewell to Bob and Olive Carr 
with a testimonial dinner at the Oberlin 
Inn followed by a public reception at 
the Art Museum. Gifts included an 
adding machine for Bob and a “shell 
case” for Olive so the couple could con- 
tinue the hobby of collecting sea shells 
that they had acquired on vacations 
from Oberlin. (Photo at the left shows 
the Carrs unwrapping these gifts and 
nobody ever really explained the add- 
ing machine.) 

One of the things that happened was 
a “first” for Oberlin. The trustees of- 
ficially designated Mr. Carr as “presi- 
dent emeritus,” the advisory title he will 
use while he also serves on the staff of 
the American Council of Education. 

But probably the most unusual hap- 
pening was an article in the London 


l n 1960, when Robert Kenneth Carr 
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(England) Daily Telegraph of June 2 
accusing President Carr of “treason to 
his calling.” The article, written by 
Colin Welch, gave the British readers a 
“World News Background” entitled 
“End of the University?” Actually, it 
was a review of the book, “Academia in 
Anarchy” by economists James M. Bu- 
chanan and Nicos E. Devletoglou (Bas- 
ic Books, $5.95). 

If one can overlook the amusement 
of having a British writer accuse an 
American of “treason,” Robert Carr’s 
“Jame duck” problems at Oberlin por- 
tray vividly the lack of understanding 
that exists between persons “on cam- 
pus” and those to whom Colin Welch’s 
views make sense. 

Welch drew his conclusions from the 
May 18 issue of Time which said that 
President Carr had simply cancelled 
final exams, given all his students credit 
for their courses and turned over the 
whole campus to “anti-war planning.” 
American columnist William F. Buck- 
ley Jr., in a June 3, 1970, article, found 
fault with Time for stating this “fact” 
without “a trace of editorial annoyance 
showing.” 

Strangely enough, Buckley’s column 
was entitled ‘“Overreaction on the Home 
Front.” It was written in Warsaw and 
commented on “the panic of some 
Americans whose urbanity and sense of 
perspective is the keel of the republic.” 

The fact that Buckley and Welch 
were in Europe at the time offers them 
some sort of alibi for not recognizing 
what was really happening on American 
campuses last spring. Robert Carr and 
other college presidents were looking at 
a “campus mood” that wasn’t discern- 
ible to the press. At Stanford, for ex- 


ample, the violence by a few in April 
was followed in May by non-violent, 
constructive action in which more than 
2,000 students, joined by many faculty, 
became actively involved in working 
through the system. 

Time had noted this movement on 
May 18, but described it as “truculent.”’ 
Robert Carr and others had reason to 
believe it was important. Members of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors had a chance to see it for them- 
selves at Berkeley last spring when stu- 
dents offered them free bus tours of the 
campus. Some 40 editors signed up for 
the tour and Joan Roesgen of the Kings- 
port, Tenn., News-Times reported in 
Editor & Publisher May 30 that they 
did so with “much joking about rap- 
ping with the natives and burning the 
buses if they didn’t get back in time for 
cocktails.” 

They didn’t see the place where acid- 
heads were screaming obscenities while 
“pig” helicopters were showering tear- 
gas. They saw a new Berkeley being 
“reconstituted” by both students and 
faculty to face an entirely new kind of 
educational challenge. They heard one 
student comment that Ronald Reagan 
is right about only one thing, only a 
minority of students had turned to vio- 
lence. 

“I’ve never seen anybody throw a 
rock,” he said. “I don’t know a single 
activist. But that’s what the newspapers 
print; so naturally that’s what the coun- 
ry thinks of us. It’s very disappointing 
when most of us are trying so hard to 
bring change peaceably.” 

The newspaper editors obviously felt 
that this statement, too, was truculent. 

Continued on page 33 
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Overseas Venture 

Oberlin this summer joined in a new 
archaeological expedition in the Middle 
East known as the Hartford-Oberlin 
Archaeological Excavations to Tell el- 
Hesi in Israel. It was the College’s first 
such overseas venture. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation in 
Hartford, Conn., and Oberlin are the 
principal sponsors of the ten-year proj- 
ect, which will undertake five digging 
seasons in alternate years. 

Tell el-Hesi, on the northwestern edge 
of the Negev Desert, is strategically 
located on “The Way of the Sea,” the 
great ancient trade route linking Europe 
and Africa. The fortified hilltop is one 
of the most famous early sites in Pales- 
tine. It is tentatively identified as the 
Biblical city of Eglon, one of the five 
cities of the Amorite Confederacy and 
the Canaanite city-state conquered by 
the Israelites under Joshua. 

Hesi is also important in the develop- 
ment of modern archaeological method. 
There, in the 1890's, Sir Flinders-Petrie, 
the famous Egyptologist, recognized the 
importance of ceramic seriation in the 
identification of cultural sequences. F. 
J. Bliss, continuing Petrie’s work at 
Hesi, agreed that the site ceased to exist 
as a settlement in the fifth century B.C., 
but a recent survey by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, whose 
president, G. Ernest Wright, is principal 
overseer of the new expedition, indicates 
that Hesi had an unknown number of 
walled cities from the early Bronze Age 
to the time of Herod the Great. Occu- 
pation would thus have covered almost 
3,000 years. 

Excavating began in late June at Tell 
el-Hesi and extended through July. 

ASOR Vice President E. F. Campbell 
Jr. of McCormack Seminary in Chicago 
and Lawrence W. Toombs of Waterloo 
University, Ontario, are archaeological 


directors of the excavation. Represent- 
ing Oberlin on the core staff is H. 
Thomas Frank, associate professor of 
religion, who is qualified in stratigraphic 
digging and in interpretations of ancient 
Near Eastern religions and has had 
previous archaeological experience in 
Palestine, notably at Taanach. John E. 
Worrell of Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion is field director. 

One of the major aims of the expedi- 
tion is to train young scholars in archae- 
ology under the tutelage and supervision 
of capable practitioners who are also 
sensitive teachers. Among the young 
scholars this summer were 20 Oberlin 
students who, with other students, some 
young educators and professional peo- 
ple, comprised the volunteer staff of the 
expedition. An orientation session in 
Jerusalem preceded their instruction in 
the field. 

Another Oberlin College member of 
the expedition this summer was Mark 
L. Papworth, assistant professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology, serving as area 
supervisor. 

The Oberlin committee which helped 
to bring the interdisciplinary project to 
fruition included Emeritus Prof. Her- 
bert G. May, who has done archaeologi- 
cal, historical and geographical research 
in Greece and the Middle East, and 
Assistant Prof. of Art Michael L. Kat- 
zev, who is currently at work on the 
excavation and reassembling of a fourth 
century B.C. Greek merchant vessel at 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


Conservation of Art 
The Intermuseum Conservation Associ- 
ation, which has its headquarters in 
Allen Art Building, this September will 
initiate a three-year training course in 
the conservation of works of art. 

A $545,250 grant from the Ford 


Foundation is supporting the educa- 
tional venture, which is under the direc- 
tion of Richard D. Buck, director of the 
ICA Laboratory. 

The new program is aimed at filling 
the need for professional conservators 
having the technical skills of treatment 
and restoration and the necessary back- 
ground in art history and the sciences. 


The grant will provide annual sti- 
pends of $6,500 for trainees, at least 12 
of whom are expected to complete the 
program during the next six years. 
Candidates must be majors in art, art 
history or a science and have compe- 
tence in at least one of these fields. 


Also provided by the grant is the re- 
modeling of quarters for the program 
in the backstage area of the Art Build- 
ing auditorium. The proscenium will be 
walled up and converted into a student 
laboratory, and a long narrow room 
will be built in the fly loft to serve as 
library, seminar room and Office. 


The first interns in the program, 
Stuart Greenspan of Columbia, Paul 
Himmelstein of Case-Western Reserve 
and Barbara Keyser of Pomona, will 
spend the coming year in academic 
work. Courses may be taken at Oberlin 
and at universities associated with ICA 
museums, and will build on and broaden 
the students’ preparation for the con- 
servation field. 

After the qualifying year, students 
will enter a two-year apprenticeship 
phase in their training. They will par- 
ticipate in the regular services of the 
ICA Laboratory, accompanying ICA 
teams on inspection trips to member 
museums, gaining experience in exam- 
ining and treating objects, and observing 
the work done on objects handled by 
their colleagues and the senior staff of 
the Laboratory. 

During the workshop experience, stu- 
dents will also take two series of sem- 
inars. One will cover specific theoret- 
ical aspects of conservation and the 
other, special problems that grow out of 
the laboratory experience. 

While the three-year program does 
not lead to a degree, trainees who study 
at Oberlin may apply for M.A. degree 
candidacy. 

The ICA is an association of 15 mu- 
seums in seven mid-western states. 
Formed in 1952, it maintains a labora- 
tory in Oberlin for the restoration and 
conservation of works of art in the 
members’ collections. In January last 
year the ICA began a continuing pro- 
gram of training to meet the critical 
shortage of professional conservators 
and underwrote an internship in_ its 
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Oberlin Laboratory. The Ford grant 
will enable the ICA to expand these 
training activities. 


Spécial Opportunities 
Sixty-five post-seventh graders from 
Elyria, Lorain, Oberlin and Cleveland 
participated in the seventh summer of 
Oberlin College’s Special Educational 
Opportunities Program from June 22 to 
July 31. 

Billy D. Tidwell, chairman of the 
physical education department, was di- 
rector of the program. 

For the second summer, the program 
was on a day-time, rather than an in- 
residence basis. College station wagons 
transported students living out of town 
to campus for an 8:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
day. Twenty-eight of the enrollees were 
from Oberlin, eight each from Franklin 
and Jefferson junior high schools in 
Elyria and Hawthorne and Whittier jun- 
ior highs in Lorain. Five came from 
William Dean Howells School in Cleve- 
land. 

Purpose of the program is to give 
talented young people with high poten- 
tial the extra help needed to overcome 
economic and social obstacles and to 
expand their educational and career op- 
portunities. In addition to academic and 
cultural studies during the summer, an 
intensive follow-up program on each 
child continues through high school. 


Gift Spectrometer 

An instrument devised by Bell Labora- 
tories as a kind of mini-apparatus for 
electron spin research has been donated 
to the physics department by Western 
Electric, the supply unit of Bell. 

The technical name for the ruler-like 
device is microwave frequency electron 
spin resonance spectrometer. It dupli- 
cates the essential functions of the usual 
elaborate apparatus used in “spin” re- 
search and measures the amount of mi- 
crowave energy absorbed by a crystal 
sample in a magnetic field. 

Oberlin’s spectrometer will be used 
as a laboratory teaching tool to help 
students understand magnetism. 

To furnish the needed field for ex- 
periments Edmund C. (Ted) Ballou, 70, 
working with Assistant Professor David 
C. Montgomery last spring, adapted a 
large magnet originally built by physics 
honors students in the 1950’s. They 
then developed a series of experiments 
that will become a regular part of the 
senior laboratory in physics. 

Ted is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund W. Ballou (Persis Abbot, ’44). 


Admissions Counselor 
Alphonzia (Al) Wellington Jr., °70, has 
joined the full-time staff of the admis- 
sions office as counselor for black stu- 
dents and assistant in the general ad- 
missions program. 

His appointment brings the admis- 
sions counseling staff to five members 
and will enable the office to intensify re- 
cruiting activities in Ohio. 

Wellington has responsibility for a 
seven-county area in the northeastern 
part of the state, including all or por- 
tions of Columbiana, Mahoning, Por- 
tage, Summit, Stark, Trumbull and 
Wayne counties. 

Director of Admissions Robert L. 
Jackson estimates that he and his staff 
will visit between 225 and 275 second- 
ary schools in Ohio this academic year. 
This is a 5O per cent increase and repre- 
sents a new home-state emphasis in the 
admissions program, which over the 
past 15 years has concentrated on out- 
of-state visitation. 

In 1970-71 there will be about a one- 
third cut in out-of-state visitation, Mr. 
Jackson said. Counselors will visit 200 
instead of 300 secondary schools outside 
Ohio, but the national admissions effort 
will be supplemented by the local repre- 
sentative program made up of alumni. 

Wellington was co-captain of last sea- 
son’s outstanding basketball team. He is 
a three-letter man in both basketball and 
lacrosse, and has been active in intra- 
mural athletics and in the Oberlin Col- 
lege Alliance for Black Culture. 

Each summer since 1968 Al has been 
a supervisor in Oberlin’s Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps and this year he is 
coaching a Class E baseball team of 15- 
and 16-year-olds. He was a 1966 grad- 


uate of McDonald (Ohio) High School. 


He and his wife, the former Mary 
Edith Bright of McDonald, are the par- 
ents of a daughter, Tawn Shonte, who 
will be two years old in September. 


Foreign Study Awards 
Four June graduates have won foreign 
study awards for 1970-71. 

Under French government teaching 
assistantships Michael D. Dirda Jr., of 
Lorain, Ohio, has been teaching English 
and studying at Nord, France, this sum- 
mer; and Judith D. Small of Plainfield, 
Niel; at Fenelon: 

Winner of a full grant under the Ful- 
bright-Hays program, Vincenzo A. 
Manno of Cleveland will study voice 
and opera in Rome, Italy. He starred in 
Oberlin Music Theater productions this 
summer. Another Conservatory voice 
major, Rebecca L. McClure of Cuya- 
hoga Falls, has a German government 
grant covering study at the Goethe Lan- 
guage Institute in August and Septem- 
ber, and at the Hochschule fur Music in 
Munich, West Germany, for the aca- 
demic year beginning Oct. 3. 

Dirda was graduated cum laude with 
highest honors in English. Miss Small 
received an A.B. summa cum laude with 
highest honors in Romance languages. 
Miss McClure and Manno have sung in 
the Oberlin College Choir and in cam- 
pus productions of Opera Theater, Ober- 
lin Music Theater and Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. Rebecca was a district winner in 
the 1969 Metropolitan Opera auditions. 
Both were students of Richard Miller, 
professor of singing. 


Artist Recitals 

The 92nd season of the Oberlin College 
Artist Recital Series will include seven 
concerts, all in Finney Chapel. 

The opening concert will be given 
by the Cleveland Orchestra Tuesday, 
Oct. 13; followed by the New York 
Pro Musica on Friday, Nov. 13; and 
Alicia De Larrocha, piano, on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 10. 

And, in 1971, Evelyn Lear, soprano, 
on Thursday, Feb. 11; Christian Ferras, 
violin, on Tuesday, March 16; the 
Cleveland Orchestra on Tuesday, April 
6; and the Borodin String Quartet on 
Monday, April 19. 

Miss De Larrocha, Miss Lear, and 
Mr. Ferras will be making their first 
Oberlin appearances, The Cleveland 
Orchestra, its 164th and 16Sth. The Pro 
Musica performed here during the 1970 
Winter Term and the 1964-65 Artist 
Series, and the Borodin String Quartet 
in the 1966 and 1968 Artist Series. 
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Demonstration School 
Fifty-three Oberlin-area high school stu- 
dents, joined by a junior from Calhoun, 
Ky., held a six-week College Demon- 
stration School program at Oberlin this 
summer. 

The aim of the program, contrary to 
the connotations its name evokes, was 
not to give high school students pointers 
on how collegians demonstrate, but to 
provide them with a challenging learn- 
ing experience. 

Standard high school subjects such as 
biology, chemistry, English, mathemat- 
ics, physics and social science were 
taught. The curriculum, according to 
Harold O. Stern, director, differed from 
regular high school work in the way in 
which the courses were taught. The six 
experienced teachers, drawn from north- 
ern Ohio schools, were free to approach 
their subject matter in an open-ended 
way. 

Each teacher was assisted by at least 
two interns who are candidates for the 
Master of Arts in Teaching degree at 
Oberlin. 


Summer Research 

Thirty-five students were involved in 
research projects in five science depart- 
ments at Oberlin College this summer. 

The work of the young scientists was 
supervised by 20 Oberlin professors and 
supported by grants from two National 
Science Foundation programs (Under- 
graduate Research Participation and 
College Science Improvement), the Pe- 
troleum Research Fund of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and the American 
Society of Testing Materials. 

In addition to the Oberlin partici- 
pants, two were from Baldwin-Wallace 
and one each from Cornell, Hamilton, 
Ohio Wesleyan and Wittenberg. 

Five biology students worked on cam- 
pus and another on ant bird behavior in 


Panama. Six chemistry students were 
involved in that department’s eighth 
consecutive summer grant for NSF 


URP projects, and an additional four 
on projects funded by other organiza- 
tions. 

A geology student collected rock 
samples in the Beartooth Mountains of 
Montana. Another was in Utah study- 
ing the deposits of the extinct lake, 
Uinta. 

Two physics students were in Chalk 
River, Ont., doing experiments at the 
van de Graaff accelerator laboratory at 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., and 
four were working on campus. Eleven 
psychology students worked on ten NSF 
URP projects. 


Photo by Robert Mark Klein, '69 


Miss Maine 

Karen Johnson, Conservatory sopho- 
more from Cumberland Foreside, 
Maine, will compete as “Miss Maine” 
in the Miss America finals at Atlantic 
City in September. 

Karen won the Miss Maine crown last 
June by singing Musetta’s Waltz from 
Puccini’s La Boheme. After graduation, 
she told the Associated Press, she wants 
to “sing, sing, sing. I don’t care what 
or where, but I want to sing.” 

During her freshman year, she was 
featured as “February” in the “Oberlin 
Girl,” a calendar for 1969. Because of 
the appearances she will be making as 
Miss Maine, Karen does not plan to re- 
turn to Oberlin until 1971-72. 


Polluted Plum 

The effect of water pollution on the 
plant and animal life in Plum Creek 
was studied this summer by David A. 
Egloff, assistant professor of biology. 

The project, supported by a $940 
grant from the Ohio Biological Survey, 
was a study of both water quality and 
species diversity. 

Egloff compared water quality at 
eight points along the stream, and also 
identified and counted the kinds of ani- 
mal and plant life in the water and on 
the bottom. 

Assisting with the project were Bibe- 
kananda Mohanty and Robert H. Part- 
ridge, graduate assistants, and Willem 
H. Brakel, °71. 
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Oberlin Music Theater 

Only one important ingredient was lack- 
ing as Oberlin Music Theater sailed 
through its second season this summer: 
financial angels. 

There was standing room only at 
every performance except two of the 
four showings of “The Rake’s Progress.” 
Critics, however, generally agreed that 
this production really proved the un- 
usual ability and versatility of the sum- 
mer company. 

For the four other productions, 
“Madam Butterfly,” “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” “Barber of Seville” and “Car- 
ousel,” Director Roy Lazarus’ young 
professionals and apprentice artists of- 
fered five performances weekly. At 
season’s end, the crew staged a benefit 
sixth performance of “Carousel” to a 
packed house. 

In two seasons, therefore, OMT had 
proved that it could offer more than a 
reasonable facsimile to the Met’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville” at less than one-fifth the 
ticket price. The economics of OMT, 
however, endangered its future. Failure 
to find “outside money” this season 
meant that OMT’s budget exceeded its 
expected $35,000 deficit. 


Help from OFIC 


Oberlin College received $65,931.46 as 
its share of business contributions 
through the Ohio Foundation of Inde- 
pendent Colleges for the fiscal year 
which ended May 31. 

The contribution brings to $914,329 
the total Oberlin has received through 
the Ohio foundation since becoming a 
member. Each year OFIC gifts are 
added to the College’s general operating 
funds to help support a variety of edu- 
cational programs. 

The OFIC announced, a record 
$1,746,809 from 1,829 business contri- 
butions this year. Thirty-five accredited 
colleges in Ohio now share in OFIC 
gifts. 


Faculty Notes 


Five faculty members will be on re- 
search status this year. Appointees are 
Richard D. Brown, ’61, assistant pro- 
fessor of history; Robert M. Longsworth 
and Robert B. Pierce, associate profes- 
sors of English; Loche Van Atta, pro- 
fessor of psychology, and Robert Wil- 
loughby, professor of flute. 

The research status program, initiated 
in 1962-63, relieves appointees of all 
teaching and college responsibilities for 
an entire year, during which they re- 
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ceive full salary, plus a travel and ex- 
pense allowance. 

Brown will continue his interest in 
“Political Development and Social 
Change in Massachusetts, 1750-1830.” 
His study will focus on the processes of 
change in a political structure, on the 
hypothesis that central features of “mod- 
ern” politics stem from this period. His 
research, which will be done in Massa- 
chusetts, will lead to a book due for 
publication in 1975. His project is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. 

Longsworth will go to England to do 
research on the comic elements in me- 
dieval romances. He has received a 
grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Pierce also will work in London pre- 
paring a book on characterization in 
dramatic comedy. His work will be sup- 
ported by a fellowship from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. 

Van Atta’s main interest is in the 
relationships between central neural 
mechanisms and particular classes of 
behavior, especially in the activity of 
single neurons in the lateral hypothala- 
mus of the cat brain. He will work in 
Oberlin with projected trips to Yale and 
Emory universities and the Montreal 
Neurological Institute. 

Willoughby will go to London to 
evaluate and learn how to play a new 
kind of flute with tone holes larger than 
those currently in use. He will also 
travel to Amsterdam to work with the 
Dutch recorder artist Franz Bruggen on 
baroque performing styles. 


* * * 


Promoted to full professor: 

Norman D. Henderson, psychology; 
Hirschel Kasper, economics; Forbes 
Whiteside, art; and Kenneth Moore, 
bassoon and wind ensemble. 

To associate professor: 

David H. Benzing, biology; Robert 
M. Longsworth and Robert B. Pierce, 
English. 

To assistant professor: 

Gregory Proctor, music theory; Gene 
Young ’60, trumpet. 

New department chairmen: 

Dewey A. Ganzel Jr., English; Na- 
than A. Greenberg, classics; Robert H. 
Grimm, philosophy; Norman D. Hen- 
derson, psychology; George A. Lanyi, 
government; Joseph R. Reichard, Ger- 
man and Russian; Warren F. Walker 
Jr., biology; Richard C. Schoonmaker, 
chemistry; Paul B. Arnold, ’40, art, and 
Frank Laycock, education. 

Robert Piron will be acting chairman 
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of economics for the second semester, 
and Robert R. Stoll will be chairman of 
mathematics during the tenure of EI- 
bridge P. Vance as acting dean of the 
College. 

* * * 


Recipients of H. H. Powers grants: 

Michael L. Katzev, assistant professor 
of art; Serge Kryzytski, associate pro- 
fessor of Russian; John R. Spencer, pro- 
fessor of art; Ronald G. Suny, assistant 
professor of history; Fenner Douglass, 
’42, professor of organ, and John Perry, 
associate professor of pianoforte. Kat- 
zev and Suny used their grants this 
summer. The others will be on sabbat- 
ical leaves during the spring semester. 

Douglass will gather technical data 
on 19th century French organs in Paris, 
Toulouse, Dijon, Dole, and St. Denis, 
in preparation of a book on the subject. 

Katzev went to Oslo, Stockholm, Co- 
penhagen, Amsterdam, and Zurich to 
study techniques in the preservation of 
waterlogged wood and the reassembling 
and exhibition of ancient vessels after 
treatment. He then went to Kyrenia, 
off the north coast of Cyprus, to start 
restoration work on a fourth century 
B.C. Greek merchantman. During the 
previous three summers he directed the 
search, survey, and excavation of this 
shipwreck. 

Kryzytski will start research on the 
Russian literary figure, D. S. Merezh- 
kovsky (1865-1941), poet, prose writer, 
philosopher, and literary critic. He will 
spend most of his leave in Paris, look- 
ing for unpublished material about the 
writer. 

Perry will observe piano and ensem- 
ble teaching at such major European 
music schools as The Conservatoire de 
Paris, The Royal Academy of Music in 
London; and Hochschulen der Musik in 
Koln, Munchen, Hamburg, and Berlin, 
The Academy of Music in Warsaw, and 
The Academy of Santa Cecilia in Rome. 

Spencer will conduct an archival 
search of architects and engineers at the 
Court of the Sforza Dukes in Milan, 
1450-1535. 

Suny traveled by car through Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, Bulgaria, the USSR, 
Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
comparing life and institutions under 
national varieties of Communism. While 
in the Soviet Union, he attended the 
13th International Congress of His- 
torians. 

The H. H. Powers awards carry the 
name of the Hull professor of French 
at Oberlin, 1888-1892, and perpetuate 
the work of the Bureau of University 
Travel which he founded. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
Continued from page 29 


But college presidents were getting the 
message. Similar statements were being 
made on other campuses. President 
Alexander Heard of Vanderbilt and 
President James Cheek of Howard Uni- 
versity summed them up in their mem- 
oranda to President Nixon: “Rather 
than emphasize what is good about 
America, most students emphasize what 
could be better about America.” 

As the days of his presidency drew 
toward a close, there was little chance 
for Robert Carr to wonder what his 
presidency might have been like if non- 
violent students had gotten themselves 
involved earlier or if radical students 
had been willing to work through the 
establishment. 

Now that the majority of Americans 
obviously is more upset by criticism of 
current conditions and policies than by 
the conditions and policies themselves, 
he could well imagine the new chal- 
lenges facing the campus. There is, for 
example, the role of students in next 
fall’s elections. Since Oberlin normally 
schedules a “fall recess” in its annual 
calendar, the question of granting time 
off was rather academic. 

This action, plus the not-so-simple in- 
volvement of the campus in the Cam- 
bodian policy dispute gives Oberlin stu- 
dents a role in the larger movements of 
national politics. It invites new criticism 
from off-campus sources, many of 
whom will still be attacking Oberlin for 
the personal appearance of its students 
and its “permissiveness” in refusing to 
expel students who have not really brok- 
en any laws. Robert Carr’s arrival at 
Oberlin in 1960 and his departure in 
1970 may not have caused changes in 
the nature of campus issues, but they 
certainly coincided with them. 


NEW KIND OF PRIDE 
Continued from page 27 


trying to find its own response to the 
crisis then sweeping the nation’s cam- 
puses. 

Speaker after speaker rose to ask if 
there were not some way that a musi- 
cian could use his craft as an expression 
of concern and dissent. Finally, Andrew 
Meltzer, ’70, sensing that the group was 
clearly of one mind, suggested that a 
major requiem work, utilizing chorus, 
orchestra and soloists, be prepared and 
presented as an anti-war expression. 

An electrifying assent passed over 
Warner Concert Hall. 

The students quickly agreed that the 
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Mozart “Requiem” was the most appro- 
priate work. They suggested that faculty 
soloists be used and that faculty mem- 
bers be invited to sing and play. 

“Who is to conduct?’’ someone 
shouted. 

“Robert Fountain!” came what must 
have been a 300-voice response. 

Several students scurried to the dean’s 
office and brought Mr. Fountain back 
with them to the hall. When asked if 
he would accept the task of conducting 
such a major work with only a few days 
of preparation, Dean Fountain re- 
sponded, “I humbly and happily ac- 
cept.” Three hundred students and fac- 
ulty members gave him a standing ova- 
tion. 

Dean Fountain immediately made it 
clear that this would be Oberlin’s best 
effort. It must be a first class perform- 
ance and rehearsals would start that 
evening. As yet, we had no hall in 
Washington, D. C. Students began fol- 
lowing up any possible lead. Faculty 
members and students hoped against all 
logical odds that the performance might 
take place in the National Cathedral, 
considering it the very best setting in 
which to perform a requiem at a time 
of national crisis. 

But how could it happen, with the 
cathedral’s crowded schedule of events, 
and the almost impossible logistical 
problems of transportation, feeding, and 
housing for over 300 persons on a few 
days’ notice? Rational minds assured us 
that it would be impossible to arrange 
such an undertaking. It was said that 
no one would venture out to hear a 
“peace concert” in a troubled city. 

Saturday, May 9, thanks to student 
perseverance and to a marvelous staff 
at the cathedral, Dean Fountain stood 
in front of his group of nearly 250 
singers and 70 instrumentalists in Wash- 
ington Cathedral, obviously deeply 
moved by devotion to the music before 
him and by the young faces which 
looked to him with crusader-like zeal. 

As was true of the two days of intense 
rehearsing, it was an experience of re- 
ciprocal inspiration. Conductor, chorus, 
orchestra and soloists had been welded 
together in a strange mystical amalgam 
of musical and spiritual intensity. No 
one present in the National Cathedral 
Saturday night for the open rehearsal or 
on Sunday afternoon, with the cathedral 
filled to capacity, could escape the sense 
of urgency, or the impact of solemn 
commitment conveyed by the group of 
young performers. Never had I per- 
sonally felt such a sense of oneness 
with so many diverse personalities. 
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Something happened on May 9 and 
10 in the National Cathedral that I shall 
never forget. It had to do with persons 
channeling all their impulses and ideal- 
ism into one great, concerted effort. It 
resulted in a creative act as a means of 
protest. I am sure that every faculty 


member who participated in those 
events felt himself privileged to be a 
part of it. Oberlin students rose to wit- 
ness concern and dissent as they had 
done on previous occasions in her im- 
pressive history. Never, in my opinion, 
has Oberlin had a finer hour. 


LETTERS 


Explanation 


Perhaps an explanation should be made for 
the 125-0 loss to Ohio State in 1916 so that 
today’s youth can understand how it could 
have happened. 

My brother, the late Richard R. Fauver, 
17, was captain of the football team that 
was humiliated. Almost the entire squad 
was suspended from the College the pre- 
vious spring for breaking a rule about 
fraternities. It was a difficult season for 
the few who remained to carry out the 
schedule. No victories came their way. 

I recall well the anguish our family felt 
in the hopelessness of Richard’s task, and 
the pride we felt in the way he carried it 
through. 

MARGARET FAUVER CARLL, ’22 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


President Fairchild’s Mail 


I enjoyed your May cover and your article 
about “Learning, Labor and Effete Snob- 
bery.” As you say, if President Fairchild 
received any letters from “peeved alumni 
he didn’t save them for posterity.” 

Quite possibly he didn’t receive any let- 
ters from alumni who were really peeved 
at him or at the College, but he did save 
letters from at least two persons comment- 
ing about the unfavorable 1878 publicity. 

One (Nov. 12, 1878) wrote that he hoped 
it was only a lark, “for if the facts are true 
as stated, coeducation, in which I believe 
thoroughly, has indeed received a damag- 
ing blow in the house of its friends.” The 
other (Nov. 14, 1878) wished to write an 
article to give the correct facts about 
Oberlin. 

W. E. BIGGLESTONE 
Oberlin College Archivist 
Oberlin, Ohio . 


No Shilly Shally 


The cover of the May issue interested me, 

not the picture, really, but the comment on 

Page 3. Its tone seemed to imply: 
“Tut, tut, don’t be an old grouch. 
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and girls will be boys and girls. If they 
burn down the administration building, it 
is no worse than jumping out of windows 
after hours.” 

Students have been breaking rules, not 
for generations, but for centuries. That 
doesn’t interest me. It is the punishment 
which in 1878 was meted out with no 
shilly shally by the administration. The 
students were expelled. Doubtless that 
ended matters. 

Just maybe, a firm stand in the past is 
the reason that there is still an Oberlin to- 
day with a few rules left. 

ELEANOR BATES STRELOFF, 735 
San Mateo, Calif. 


& The picture itself was what interested 
the editors. The 1878 “Police News” 
implied that students jumped out of the 
windows, but they didn’t. Mrs. Streloff’s 
implication is that today’s students were 
not punished for burning down the ad- 
ministration building, but they didn’t. 


Moving Experience 


We were privileged to hear the Mozart 
Requiem in the Cathedral. When my son 
read me the announcement, I raced around 
to get the family ready for what I knew 
would be the most moving experience of 
their lives. My 13-year-old said that it was. 

LOUISE STEVENSON CHALKLEY, °42 
Washington 


Something Made Sense 


Thank you, Oberlin! In Washington, where 
we see countless meaningless demonstra- 
tions against a meaningless war, we finally 
heard and saw something that made sense. 
The Mozart Requiem was beautiful be- 
yond description and I wasn’t the only one 
who left the concert in tears. It displayed 
a taste and conviction that was sadly lack- 
ing among the pool-wading demonstrators. 
I congratulate you for showing us what 
true belief in a cause can produce. 
BARBARA STRAUB ANDERSON, °56 
"ye Hill, Md. 
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Mass Production 


Congratulations to the students and fac- 
ulty who took part in the Mass production 
in Washington. I am reminded of the 
Juggler of Notre Dame. If more people 
had some constructive type of activity into 
which they could completely immerse 
themselves at times of stress, the U. S. 
might get over some of its trauma. I am 
convinced that these young people are no 
less concerned than those who destroy; 
they made a constructive plea doing the 
thing they could do best. 

MARGINE MCVEy HO. Lanp, °45 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Sympathetic Dissent 


As a teacher at Goucher College since 
1962, I am entirely in sympathy with the 
concern felt by the academic community 
last May and I feel that the performance 
of Mozart’s Requiem was a fitting re- 
sponse. I am appalled by the action taken 
by the faculty in giving students the op- 
tion of discontinuing their regular academic 
pursuits and receiving course grades and/or 
credits as of May 4. 

This seems to imply that students are 
responsible for their academic obligations 
only if they deem that non-academic af- 
fairs do not call for their participation. My 
conception is that academic institutions 
may not engage in political action, at the 
risk of destroying their neutrality and 
hence their usefulness as a forum for free 
exchange of ideas, no matter how desirable 
that political stance may seem. 

I speak as an individual. Goucher also 
allowed students the option of taking 
courses pass/fail. 

Polarization is the order of the day, but 
it is not a college’s role to exert pressure of 
its own, upon students who dissent, to con- 
form to any majority opinion. 

GRETEL CHAPMAN, °54 
Towson, Md. 


Drop Out Option 


Back in the cozy days of the depression 
and the serenity of World War II, we were 
adherents to the dogma propounded by our 
College and Cardinal Newman, that the 
essence of education was distilled from 
depth, width and continuity. To understand 
ourselves and to fit ourselves for the pre- 
eminent positions that were the inalienable 
right of Oberlin graduates, we were re- 
quired to learn man’s history, to plumb the 
wisdom of the ages, and to examine the 
world about us. Whatever uncertainties 
we may have entertained about the details, 
we were convinced that the educated man 
lived by reason and continuing high princi- 
ple, and that one had to learn an education. 

Those of us who have doubts now about 
campus turmoil must have been reassured 
by President Carr’s letter of May 17. Calm 
reason and a guiding sense of immutable 
high standards still are in the ascendency 
at Oberlin. The faculty and administration 
capitulated to the latest burst of hysteria 
only after careful consultation with the stu- 
dents. 

We realize that the cancellation of 
classes in memory of the four students shot 
in the Kent riots is not just an emotional 
ad hoc. Now that the principle is estab- 
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lished we will want to know what other 
deaths are to be honored. Soldiers, fire- 
men and policemen are paid for their 
bravery and their deaths are just a matter 
of duty to their country and community; so 
Oberlin has only too righteously ignored 
their sacrifices. 

High on the posthumous honors list we 
will expect to find joy riders in stolen cars, 
the victims of owners who left keys in the 
ignition; youngsters drowned in speedboat 
crashes, sacrificed to money-mad manufac- 
turers of powerful engines; and drug ad- 
dicts, martyred by unquestioning love from 
their parents. 

Oberlin has again led the way by imitat- 
ing those colleges who refuse to stunt the 
education of students by keeping them in 
classes. Students must be given the option 
to drop out—I can put it no more eloquent- 
ly than President Carr: “encouraging stu- 
dents to find prompt and meaningful ways 
of expressing and satisfying their needs for 
forms of educational activity directly re- 
lated to the crisis at hand.” 

My doddering classmates from the days 
of compulsory attendance will wonder 
about the new permissiveness toward ab- 
sence from organized instruction. How 
come every moral outrage requires a holi- 
day? 

If releasing students the last two weeks 
of a semester ensures more meaningful in- 
volvement, then keeping them out of class 
for 40 weeks must be 20 times more mean- 
ingful. 

Dr. Carrs: letter makes, it clear’ that 
Learning and Labor has never lost its 
moral impact. It now inspires students to 
avoid both. 

IvoR CORNMAN, Ph.D., °36 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


Knowledge Is Dangerous 


Too much idealism always breeds mischief. 
Ever since the pre-Civil War days when 
Oberlin disobeyed the words of Christ, 
“Slaves, obey your masters,” and helped 
slaves run away; ever since the First World 
War when President King urged President 
Wilson to go to war; through the present 
day when Oberlin, like most ivory towers, 
thought it had been granted some sort of 
wisdom superior to that of the political 
leaders of this country, colleges have 
brought tragedy and bloodshed to this na- 
tion. 

It would seem that Oberlin should have 
known they were heading toward a Jerry 
Rubin and actually producing one step by 
step. 

Far better that our hard hats, who built 
this country, help advise our presidents 
than that soft-on-communism ivory tower 
professors and students advise him. A lit- 
tle knowledge is a dangerous thing. When 
youth refuses to serve its country, that 
country has had it. 

JESSIE BEARDSLEY GLOVER, ’20 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Motivating the Majority 


It is time to sound an alarm. The experi- 
mental calendar and the use of three paral- 
lel grading systems at Oberlin cannot help 
but encourage lower academic standards. 
About one-fifth of the students seem to 


profit by the Winter Term, but the others 
either do nothing or flounder around wast- 
ing their time. Though projects have to be 
approved by members of the faculty, no 
other supervision is required and grades 
are not assigned. 

During the regular terms, shortened to 
permit the Winter Term in January, a stu- 
dent may choose to have a letter grade 
given for a course or to have it recorded 
simply as “credit/no entry.” In addition, 
each student is allowed to take one course 
on a “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” 
basis. 

How Phi Beta Kappa can be figured is 
anyone’s guess. It will probably become 
difficult to place our alumni in graduate 
schools. 

Last year Oberlin proved that it can’t 
be assumed that “most of the faculty don’t 
give final examinations.” When will Ober- 
lin realize that only a minority of any stu- 
dent body is thirsty for knowledge? It 
takes grades and faculty guidance to mo- 
tivate the majority. 

FREDERICK B. ARTZ, ’16 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Goals Are Wrong 


I have received the Outlook proposal in a 
request for financial support for Oberlin’s 
growth. Let me explain why I am not sup- 
porting this growth. 

I think that the goals of growth are 
wrong. First, Oberlin does not need a 
stabilization of its student population. 
Rather, it needs to respond to the growing 
demand for quality education by middle 
class students, and especially to the need 
for quality education for poor and minority 
students. Stabilization in this context is re- 
actionary. 

Second, Oberlin needs to greatly in-. 
crease the number of faculty, for education 
occurs in interaction with people, not in 
buildings. Physical plant is important, but 
is less so than the need to accommodate 
more students and to acquire more faculty. 
Thus the allotment of 4.5 million dollars 
for a gymnasium to my mind is obscene. 
And it is for men, primarily. Is this not 
male supremacy? 

Oberlin is too much a part of the rest of 
American society, which similarly prefers 
buildings to people. Apparently education 
at Oberlin is headed in the directions of 
greater mechanization and depersonaliza- 
tion. I feel Antioch far surpasses Oberlin 
in living up to “learning and labor,” as well 
as in the broader humanistic goals. 

STEPHEN PENNINGTON, °66 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Comprehension 

How enjoyable and intellectually stimulat- 
ing it was to attend the 15th reunion of 
my class. 

The expansion of the College’s physical 
plant was impressive, especially the elegant 
Conservatory and the King Building. I am 
sure there must be at least three or four 
days every year when the air conditioning 
eases the weighty burdens of overheated 
students. 

More impressive than sheer material af- 
fluence were the spiritual riches gleaned 
from the confrontations staged for our 
edification by the Class of 1970. The pres- 
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ident of the class struck terror into bour- 
geois hearts and opened new pathways in 
our minds by his novel and brilliant anal- 
ysis of the American corporation as the 
dominant element in our decadent society. 

The gentleman from the Oberlin College 
Alliance for Black Culture made us realize 
how sick and illogical we were when he 
informed us that we were all racists, lacked 
all dignity, had all the money, probably 
belonged to the Mafia and were callously 
preventing him from being like us. 

Perhaps the high point was the fiery 
speech of the student at the men’s dinner 
who informed us that the solicitor general 
of the United States, seated in front of 
him, was a prostitute. I must note, how- 
ever, that no supporting evidence was pre- 
sented. 

As we reeled from one stark confronta- 
tion to the next, we began to fully compre- 
hend the intellectual and moral plane on 
which the new generation of college activ- 
ists rests its girded loins. 

My only caveat is at my total exhaustion 
from the tremendous pace of the weekend. 
As I slowly recuperate in the bucolic at- 
mosphere of the lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, I can only hark back in wonder 
and mutter softly, “There, but for the grace 
of God, go I.” 

DANIEL R. STEIN, 55 
New York 


Defense Mechanism 


When will adults realize that the genera- 
tion gap is partly a defense mechanism that 
the younger generation has erected to es- 
cape the criticism of their parents’ genera- 
tion? 

Erwin Griswold said it in his speech, 
somewhat, but wisdom comes from having 
both sides of a situation presented. 

I'm really amazed that Howard Jones, a 
member of Billy Graham’s team who lives 
in Oberlin, has not appeared several times 
as a speaker. 

I associate long hair and beards with 
bums in the time of the depression. If I 
saw a different kind of behavior from peo- 
ple so attired I might not generalize. 

BARTON HAIGH, °45 
Worcester, Mass. 


Male Preserve 


Cecelia Kenyon’s report in your January 
issue has reemerged from the pile of papers 
on my desk. The Oberlin faculty, she re- 
marks, are “all men, or almost all men.” 

While at Oberlin and for years there- 
after I derived real satisfaction from Ober- 
lin’s claim to being the first to grant a 
degree to a woman. The sad day dawned, 
however, when I realized that Oberlin had 
lost its status as a pioneer in the education 
of women. It depresses me to realize that 
the absence of women on the faculty still 
exists today. 

My observation of my students has con- 
vinced me that the absence of women fac- 
ulty members (particularly on the senior 
levels) seriously damages the professional 
development of women students. Whether 
consciously and deliberately or not, Ober- 
lin today is saying to its women students: 
“Look elsewhere; college teaching is still 
a male preserve.” 

DoT JONES SCHNEIDER, °39 
Clinton, N. Y. 
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1970 

JOHN APPLEBY and LAURIE VAN 
BRUNT were married June 13 in the non- 
denominational Union Church in Pocantico 
Hills, N. Y. Laurie plans to attend Case 
Western Reserve where her husband will be 
a graduate student in astronomy. 

LEROY BECKETT III and SCOTT E. 
BECKER attended ROTC basic camp at Ft. 
Knox from June 12 to July 23. 

CLARENCE LEE CHEN and MARGARET 
TOWNSEND RIDDLE were married in June 
in Valley Forge, Pa. 

SAM JOHNSON and CAROLYN KUBITS- 
CHEK were married May 16 in Fairchild 
Chapel. 

DIANE KAPLAN is assistant in research 
at the Institute for Social Research in the 
Center for Research on Utilization of Scien- 
tific Knowledge at Ann Arbor, Mich. She 
plans to begin graduate work in sociology 
next fall. Address: 528 North State St. 

JAMES W. MILLER and JEAN LOUISE 
CLARK were married May 23 in Fairchild 
Chapel. Ushers were DAVID ELSNER, 
GLENN FLIERL, SAM JOHNSON, and TED 
SZATROWSKI. The couple traveled to the 
New England states and eastern Canada for 
their honeymoon. 

Walter A. Rathbun married SHARYN 
POPE June 13 in Westlake, Ohio. They are 
living in Clevelend where Larry is working 
toward a D.D.S. degree at Case Western 
Reserve. 


1969 


G. BETH JOHNSON and Thomas C. Booth 
were married in Greensboro, N. C., Feb. 14. 
This fall Tom will be a graduate student in 
voice at Juilliard and Beth plans to work 
in New York. 

LYNN EDWARDS is working in London 
this summer and then has plans to hitch- 
hike around Europe. Her eventual destina- 
tion is Japan, where she hopes to teach 
English. 

ANNE EMERICK began a traineeship July 
1 in the bacteriology and immunology de- 
partment of Berkeley. She spends her spare 
time rock climbing and hiking in the Sier- 
ras. Address: 2515 Benvenue #304, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

JANET BACON and Peyton Gaunt, ’68, 
were married Dec. 21 in Arlington, Va. At- 
tendants included POLLY MOORE Hem- 
stead, BILL NATALE, JON DREGER and 
Doug Graham, ’70. Peyton began his third 
year at Washington University Medical 
School in June and is interested in neurol- 
ogy, neuro-surgery and pediatrics. Janet is 
working as a medical social worker, counsel- 
ing terminally-ill patients and their families. 

Married: JEFFREY HANNA and Nancy 
Walden, June 13 in Hartford, Ky. 

Mrs. Robert Hemstead (POLLY MOORE) 
is starting a Ph.D. program in math at Wes- 
leyan University. Bob has become an actu- 
ary with Traveler’s Insurance Company in 
Hartford. Address: 1160 S. Main St., Apt. 
307, Middletown, Conn. 06457. 

ANNE S. BROOKS and Nicholas A. Hor- 
mann, ’66, were married last Dec. 28 in 
Honolulu. Nick will be attending Yale 
Drama School in the fall. 


WILLIAM E. HULL has completed re- 
quirements for an M.A. degree from the 
Harvard chemistry department. This sum- 
mer he is beginning Ph.D. research under 
Prof. Brian D. Sykes in the application of 
nuclear magnetic resonance techniques to 
biochemical problems, specifically enzyme- 
substrate interactions. His wife (ROSA- 
LIND CARDONE) is working with the ad- 
vertising department of the Cambridge 
Chronicle. Their new address: 21 Ellsworth 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 02138, is a six-room 
apartment they will share with CAROL 
SKALNIK.and ultimately MARILYN SHA- 
BATURA. 

LESLIE CROSS and William Jungers MJr., 
’70, were married May 26 in Streator, Ill. 
Peter Lesch, ’70, was groomsman. Address: 
14060 Superior Road, Apt. 4, Cleveland. 

JACQUIE LOWELL is doing research on 
the food industry at Ralph Nader’s Center 
for the Study of Responsive Law. Address: 
2911 Tilden St. N.W. 

MARY SUSAN MILLER is working in the 
Peace Corps at Svanboon School, Lampoon, 
Thailand. 

SUE ROGERS and Douglas Rose, ’70, were 
married June 13 in Erie, Pa. 

JOHN ROTHER, after a year at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is spending six 
months in Europe. 

ANN SHAFTEL and JON SIVITZ are alive 
and well in New Delhi. 

JOHN STRONG visited Peking last spring, 
following the death of his great-aunt, Anna 
Louise Strong, ’09. He wrote an account of 
his trip for the July 1970 United Church 
Herald. 

Married: THOMAS WADE and Harriet 
Abrams, ’70, May 26 in Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress: 294-E Foster Dr., Willimantic, Conn. 
06226. 

TOSSIE WILEY will be cross country 
coach and assist in track coaching for Ober- 
lin High School. 
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DWIGHT W. CALL will spend this sum- 
mer working with the Sioux YMCA in South 
Dakota. He will also be supervising a group 
of college students in a YMCA summer proj- 
ect. In September he will return to Union 
Theological Seminary and field work with 
Project Justice in the Bronx. 

DOUGLAS DWORKIN is a foreign service 
officer for the State Department. He and 
his wife (MARCIA ANDERSON) will be in 
Washington, D. C., for about 6 months be- 
fore going abroad. 

JOHN R. HECKENLIVELY, a sophomore 
in the Univ. of Colorado School of Medicine, 
is one of 20 medical students at 16 leading 
schools who have been awarded $1000 train- 
eeships in clinical pharmacology for 1970 
by the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn. 
Foundation. 

RICHARD J. HERRING is one of six can- 
didates for doctoral degrees in banking and 
finance to receive the Harold Stonier Fel- 
lowship in Banking. The award allows him 
to complete his dissertation without resort- 
ing to temporary employment. This sum- 
mer he is an intern with the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

MARGARET KELLEY received an M.A. in 
French at Wesleyan University on June 7. 
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Mrs. WILLIAM G. KING (ERIKA 
GAREN), Ph.D. candidate in political sci- 
ence at Northwestern University, has re- 
ceived a Woodrow Wilson Dissertation Fel- 
lowship for 1969-70. 

KENNETH KUSMER received an M.A. in 
history from Kent State University last 
June. 

STEPHANIE RAZA received an M.A. in 
education at Stanford in June. She plans 
to teach in Germany for a year. 

KERMIT B. WESTERBERG received the 
master of arts in religion degree from Yale 
University and Yale Divinity School in June. 
On June 7 he went to Sweden for 15 months 
of research and study in Swedish theology 
and church history, partly supported by a 
graduate fellowship from Yale Divinity 
School. 
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DEBORAH J. ABRAMS received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in Teaching at Con- 
necticut Wesleyan on June 7. 

ELIZABETH L. BAUMBACH received an 
M.A.T. degree at Wesleyan University June 
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ALLEN BENTLEY and JUDY McBRIDE 
were married June 6 in the Lincoln Park 
Community Church. Judy is an editorial 
secretary in the trade book division at 
Crowell-Collier Macmillan and Al became 
a clerk for a U.S. judge in the Southern 
District of New York upon graduation from 
Yale Law School in June. 

GWEN SPIEGELBERG was married to the 
Rev. Clarence Butler May 23 in St. Louis. 
She will be instructor of German at the 
University of Rhode Island and he is joining 
the department of German at Brown. Gwen 
has her M.A. from Washington Univ. and 
her husband is completing his dissertation 
for his Ph.D. in medieval German literature 
at Washington Univ. 

Mr. and Mrs. ANDREW COOK (Sarah E. 
Gibbard, ’66) are the parents of Matthew 
Makonnen, born Feb. 7. Andy is a Spec 6 
in Vietnam (323-38-3213, 330th R R Co., APO 
S F 96318). In the fall he will be back in 
Oberlin as a senior and Sarah will work on 
her Harvard doctorate in history. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. EDWIN DOMB (JO ANN 
LEARY) will be in Cincinnati for the com- 
ing year. Ed will study at the University of 
Cincinnati and Jo Ann will teach vocal mu- 
sic in the Finneytown Local Schools. 

Mrs. Robert Goertz (MARGARET ECKEL) 
and Mrs. William C. King (ERIKA GAREN) 
are among four Oberlin alumni who re- 
ceived 1969-70 Woodrow Wilson Dissertation 
Fellowships. Margaret, candidate in social 
science at Syracuse, is working on a disser- 
tation in metropolitan studies. Erika has 
been concentrating on African studies at 
Northwestern. Both have Woodrow Wilson 
fellowships. The new fellowships, awarded 
to 231 Ph.D. candidates at 60 universities, 
permit them to devote full time to writing 
their dissertations. 

LESLIE G. GAMBLE completed Peace 
Corps service in the Philippines in June 
and has enrolled for the M.A.T. program at 
Harvard. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Larry Hostetler (MAR- 
ION DIEHL) have moved to Phoenix where 
Larry is one of three ministers on the staff 
of First Christian Church. In April they had 
their first child, Larry Blythe Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH KOLBEN (Diana 
Walker, ’68) have returned to Cleveland 
from Ft. Riley, Kans., where they had been 
since Ken completed OCS last December. 
Once out of the service he plans to com- 
plete his law studies at Case Western Re- 
serve and Diana will finish work on her 
M.A. 

SUSAN KUMPE and Dr. John Bossert 
were married May 9 in Covington, Ohio. 

RICHARD LASKO received the J.D. de- 
gree (magna cum laude, Order of the Coif) 
from Washington and Lee University June 
5. He is an associate with Shearman and 
Sterling, 53 Wall St., New York. 

HARRIS B. LIEB received an M.S. degree 
from Rutgers June 3. 

JANET McNEILL has left the music de- 
partment at Columbia to become assistant 
to the artist manager at the Baldwin Piano 
Co. in New York. She is “learning a lot 
about the insides of pianos” as she assists in 
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HAROLD WELLER, ’63, has joined 
the faculty of Ashland College as di- 
rector of orchestra. The new orches- 
tra program will be located in Ash- 
land’s new $3 million Arts-Humanities 
complex. Harold had been music di- 
rector and conductor of the Hamilton, 
Ohio, Orchestra. 


arrangements for concerts by Baldwin art- 
ists in the New York area. She also is a 
church soloist and makes posters occasion- 
ally. 

The Rev. PAUL W. RAHMEIER, A.M., 
Dartmouth College chaplain, received the 
doctor of philosophy degree from Drew 
University in June. 

PHILIP B. SINGER, t, was ordained an 
elder of the United Methodist Church on 
May 24. 

DANIEL J. TRUMPLER has a new job as 
systems analyst with Canadian Industries 
Ltd. in Montreal. He was married in De- 
cember 1968 to Margaret Penney from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. They are living in 
Longueuil, Quebec, a small, French-speak- 
ing town across the St. Lawrence Seaway 
from Montreal. 

MONA MANSON and Gottfried Wellmer 
were married in Bielefeld, West Germany, 
May 15. They are living in Westphalia 
where he is a vicar in a local parish, and 
is finishing his theology training at Heidel- 
berg. 

CHARLOTTE C. WYCHE is working for 
the department of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 
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Rev. THOMAS E. AHLBURN, A.M., assist- 
ant minister and director of religious edu- 
eation at First Unitarian Congregation of 
Ottawa, Ont., has been named minister of 
the First Unitarian Universalist Church in 
Springfield, Mass. He will be installed in 
September. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terry Beasor (MURIEL 
MINOT) are living in Concord, Mass., where 
Terry is an actor in the Title III project, 
“Arts in Education,’ and Muriel teaches 
voice, piano and recorder. They directed a 
production of “The Fantasticks” and Muriel 
directed ‘“H.M.S. Pinafore’ in a nearby 
town. Address: 1535 Sudbury Road. 

LEE F. BENTON has finished his year as 
teaching fellow on the faculty of Stanford's 
Law School. He married Donna Pinsker of 
Lakewood, Calif., May 31. After a European 
honeymoon they returned to San Francisco 
where Lee is an attorney with Cooley, 
Crowley, Gaither, Godward, Castro, and 
Huddleson. Address: 1 Maritime Plaza, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94111. 


DAVID M. BLODGETT graduated from 
the Univ. of Chicago Law School in June 
1969. For the past year he has been an 
attorney for OEO Legal Services in New 
York City. He plans to begin study for the 


Ph.D. in history at the Univ. of California 
this fall. 

Rev. JAMES BRAMMER, t, was installed 
April 26 as minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of the United Church of 
Christ, Traverse City, Mich. He had been 
associate minister there since November, 
1969. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Goldman (PEG- 
GY CLARK) have moved to Cleveland 
where Charles is an intern at Cleveland 
Clinic. Address: 2905 Edgehill Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 44118. 

JAMES A. GROFF has received the 
M.Mus.Ed. from the University of Hartford. 
He is returning to his former position, 
teaching instrumental music in a junior high 
school in West Hartford, Conn. His wife 
(BARBARA JOHNSON) is continuing to 
teach elementary vocal music in Hartford. 

Mr. and Mrs. BURT HARBISON (SUE 
CRISSEY) have a daughter, Elizabeth Ann, 
born last Sept. 2, their second child. This 
summer Burt is musical director of the 
Monticello Musical Theater in Godfrey, IIL, 
and in the fall he will begin his third year 
as choral director and instuctor of music at 
Monticello College. Sue is teaching private 
violin and piano lessons at home and con- 
tinues as concert mistress of the Alton Civic 
Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. CRAIG HARBISON (Sherrill 
Rood, ’65) have spent the past year in Eu- 
rope, living six months in Amsterdam where 
Craig wrote his dissertation for Princeton, 
and traveling for another three months. In 
September Craig will teach art history at 
the University of California-Davis. 

WILLIAM R. HOBBS received his M.D. at 
West Virginia University May 16, 1970, and 
is interning at the Hartford (Conn.) Hos- 
pital. 

THOMAS JENKINS received a masters in 
German from the University of Colorado 
May 27. 

BRENDA E. KEE has received the Mus.M. 
in piano from the Univ. of Illinois. This 
summer she has been in Freiburg, Germany, 
attending a summer vocal institute spon- 
sored by the American Institute for Musical 
Studies. She is studying vocal coaching and 
accompanying, attending a series of master 
classes, and working with some of the sing- 
ers attending the Institute. In September, 
Brenda will join the faculty of Bennett Col- 
lege in Greensboro, N. C., where she will 
teach piano and music history. 

WILLIAM MOLL has been named assistant 
professor of mathematics at the University 
of Tennessee. He had been a graduate as- 
sistant at Columbia. 

ROBERT A. UDESKY received his M.D. 
at Washington University June 1. He is 
serving an internship at New York Medical 
College, Metropolitan Hospital Center, New 
York City, 

MARY M. VIOLA received the M.A.T. de- 
gree from Wesleyan University June 7. 

SHEILA B. WEBER is an administrative 
assistant, Commercial Loan Section, North- 
ern Trust Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

PETER WESTOVER married Alice Rarig 
June 6 at ‘‘Plumstead Valley farm,” the 
Gardenville, Bucks County, home of the 
bride’s parents. Pete is an ecologist work- 
ing on a long-range ecological plan for the 
open spaces of Fairfield, Conn. He received 
a masters in forest science from Yale School 
of Forestry in June. 

After leaving the Peace Corps in Kenya 
last February, TOM WOLF traveled to Eu- 
rope where he spent 5 weeks with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Lindner, ’65, (LOUISE HANT- 
MAN) visiting Austria, Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
and Greece. The highlight of the trip was a 
concert at the Studentski Klub in Dubrov- 
nick, Yugoslavia, billed as ‘‘Bluegrass, by 
the Plum Creek Boys.’ Tom is now back 
in East Africa training volunteers for the 
Danish Peace Corps. Address: Danish Vol- 
unteer Training Centre, Tengeru, P. O. Box 
254 Arusha, Fanzania, East Africa. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Matthias Bamert (SUSAN 
NELSON) are spending six weeks in Europe 
before moving to New York City where 
Matthias will be assistant conductor to Leo- 
pold Stokowski with the American Sym- 


phony Orchestra, 
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Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD W. BASSETT 
(Georgia Berthelon, ’63) will be teaching at 
the Community School] in Tehran, Iran, dur- 
ing 1970-71. The school is under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Church and has an en- 
rollment of 25% American students, the 
others coming from Iran and 25 other na- 
tions. Dick will teach vocal and instru- 
mental music at the secondary level and 
Georgia will teach second grade. 

SHARON MARGARET RICE and Robert 
R. Bruner were married a year ago at Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eliyahu Cohen (JUDITH 
ROBERTS) have a son, David Ben-Eliyahu, 
born May 4. They are living in Israel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan deVeritch (MARIE 
FLATGAARD) have moved to Los Angeles 
where Alan is co-principal violist in the 
Los Angeles Philharmonie under Zubin 
Mehta. Marie finished her M.M. ('cello) re- 
quirement for Indiana University in the 
spring. Address after September: 25443 Via 
Adorna, Valencia, Calif. 91355. 

R. EDWARD GATES has completed his 
masters in piano at Indiana University and 
is working on a D.M. in piano from I.U. 

JANE HEALD received a master of sci- 
ence in library science June 13 from Drexel 
University. 

LEMUEL JOHNSON, assistant professor 
at the Univ. of Michigan, is spending his 
1970-71 sabbatical year in Sierra Leone 
where he will lecture at the Univ. of Sierra 
Leone, Fourah Bay College, in Freetown. 
Address: University of Sierra Leone, Fourah 
Bay College, Freetown, Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. 

BRIAN JONES was a finalist in the Na- 
tional Organ Competition at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
in March. He is director of music at the 
Noble and Greenough School in Dedham, 
Real 


Sue Jane Smock, 758, had woodcuts 
on exhibit in Geneva, Switzerland, 
last spring side by side with new 
works by Picasso and Giacometti. 

Sue Jane, who went to London 
two years ago when her actor-hus- 
band Lon Sutton played second lead 
to Sammy Davis Jr. in “Golden 
Boy,” gouges her works out of soft 
pine which she buys from a timber 
merchant. She is one of only 11 
black artists whose works hang in 
the American National Collection of 
Fine Arts. The works of 1,599 white 
Americans are on permanent exhi- 
bition. 

“Art is one of the last bastions of 
prejudice in America,’ Sue says, 
“You just don’t know how difficult 
it is to get an exhibition or a job. 
All the galleries and museums are 
owned or run by white Americans 
and they just won’t give black art- 
ists any opportunities to show their 
work.” 

Her work is strongly influenced 
by her African heritage. She has 
Iroquois, Cherokee, Irish, French, 
Spanish and African ancestry; but 
she has chosen to be black. She de- 
scribed this influence in the April 
16 Manchester Guardian: “I now 
realize that the raw emotion and 
spontaneity of my African spirtual 
heritage coupled with the control 


COMMODORE J. KEITH JR. has moved to 
Cincinnati, where he is studying for the 
M.M. in trumpet and is graduate assistant in 
band at the College-Conservatory of Music, 
University of Cincinnati. 

WILLIAM W. McIVER, instructor of voice 
at Lycoming College, has been awarded the 
doctor of musical arts degree from the Univ. 
of West Virginia. He had been teaching at 
Lycoming while his father was on sabbatical 
leave. Bill will become assistant professor 
of voice at the Univ. of North Carolina in 
September. 

RICHARD D. McKELVEY, Ph.D. candidate 
in political science at the University of 
Rochester, has received a Woodrow Wilson 
Dissertation Fellowship for 1969-70. A math 
major at Oberlin, he has been doing his grad 
work under a Rochester fellowship. The 
new fellowship, one of four awarded to 
Oberlinians, permits him to devote full time 
to writing his dissertation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Minah (BARBARA 
ELLIS) are the parents of a second daughter, 
Alison Mary, born last Oct. 28. They plan to 
remain in Ann Arbor where Glenn is study- 
ing for his doctorate in microbiology. Ad- 
dress: 1526 McIntyre St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48105. 

WILLIAM MOORE received an M.Ed. de- 
gree from Kent State University last June. 

JANET SOUTHWICK and Thomas C. 
O’Rourke were married June 20 in Cleve- 
land. Mrs. William Morse (PEGGY MOR- 
RISON) and JOYCE ZAORSKI were in the 
wedding party. Janet is teaching music at 
Hawken School and teaching trumpet pri- 
vately. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM P. PERSON 
(MOLLY HENRICH) have moved to New 
York City where Bill is a consultant for the 
New York Police Department in systems 


and refinement gleaned from West- 
ern artistic tradition can help me to 
establish an equilibrium and to 
make a leap from the particular 
statement to the universal.” 
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analysis and training and Molly expects to 
teach math or computer science. 

Rev. DAVID S. SANDBERG, t, resigned 
effective July 31 as pastor of the Sheffield 
Lake (Ohio) United Church of Christ to ac- 
cept a position at the Shepherd of the Hills 
United Church of Christ in Laguna Niguel, 
Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Saxonhouse (ARLENE 
WARMBRUNN) have a daughter, Lilly 
Adaela, born March 4. 


1964 


JAMES E. BRANIGAN has become a 
programmer in the group insurance depart- 
ment of the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. He joined Prudential in 1969 after 
serving four years in the Air Force. 

Married: DAVID F. CAMPBELL and 
Karen Lahn, May 3 in Medford, N.J. They 
live in East Greenwich, Providence, R.I. 

WILLIAM A. CLEGG has been appointed 
assistant secretary in the operations division 
of the life, health, and financial services de- 
partment at the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn. 

DON EHRLICH is violist with the U.S. 
Military Academy String quartet. He is a 
member of the regular Army with the rank 
of specialist five. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen J. Enwright (CAROLE 
J. SCHERER) have announced the arrival 
of Jean Ellen last Feb. 20. They live in East 
Detroit. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Gaeddert (BAR- 
BARA KNISELY) moved in June to Iowa 
City, Iowa. Bill is finishing his doctorate in 
music and Barbara works at the University 
of Iowa library. 

Mrs. David Grotke (LINDA BAILEY) 
filed a suit in the State Supreme Court in 
New York against the Cayuga County Board 
of Supervisors and was successful in bring- 
ing about a court order which permits 
Computerized Weighted Voting only as an 
interim measure until Jan. 1, 1972 when a 
reapportionment plan must be put into ef- 
fect. 

NANCY JONES, assistant professor of 
zoology at Ohio University-Zanesville, is at- 
tending a summer institute for college teach- 
ers of biology at Arizona State Univ. 

Mrs. ROBERT KIDDER (LOUISE HOCH) 
Ph.D. candidate in social psychology, has 
received a Woodrow Wilson Dissertation 
Fellowship for 1969-70. She is one of four 
Oberlinians to receive a fellowship and has 
been doing research for her dissertation in 
a India where she had a Shansi fellow- 
ship. 

DONALD C. LIEBE has been awarded a 
post-doctoral fellowship in biophysical 
chemistry at Yale. 

PATRICIA ANN MYERS is a reSearch as- 
sistant for the Musicological Archive for 
Renaissance Manuscript Studies at the Univ. 
of Illinois. She has received a dissertation 
grant from the Martha Baird Rockefeller 
Fund for Music enabling her to spend next 
year in Italy visiting Italian archives. 

MARGUERITE PARET received a masters 
in education from the University of Colorado 
on May 27. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. CHUCK SCHEPEL have 
moved to Kettering, Ohio, where Chuck 
has a new congregation, the Hope United 
Church of Christ. Address: 2827 Purdue. 

HAROLD WOLMAN is working on a Na- 
tional Budget Priorities Project at the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition in Washington, D.C. 
His wife, the former Dianne Miller, works 
at the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments. Address: 3000 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W. #337, Washington, D.C. 20008. 


1963 


JAYA APPASAMY has published her first 
book, “Abanindranath Tagore and the Art 
of His Times,’’ which originally was her 
masters thesis at Oberlin. She has been 
awarded a fellowship at the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study, Simla 5, India, and will 
be on leave for 15 months from her job as 
editor of Lalit Kala Akademi in New Delhi. 
She is doing research on Tanjore painting in 
the Mahratta period. 

DAVID BLAUSTEIN received a master of 
arts degree in history from the University of 
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Rhode Island June 7. He has a fellowship 
to study for his doctorate at the Univ. 
Massachusetts. 

DAVID J. BRITTON is organist and choir 
director at the United Methodist Church in 
Tujunga, Calif. 

DIANE DOLAN is a doctoral candidate at 
the University of Poitiers of the Centre 
d'Etudes superieures de civilisation medie- 
vale. Address: Residence Saint Hilaire, Ch. 
62, Rue Saint-Hilaire, Poitiers 86, France. 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldemar Egar (BARBARA 
FRAME) have a son, Kim David, born April 
2. Waldemar recently completed work at 
Indiana Univ. for his Ph.D. in German liter- 
ature and he is asssitant professor of Ger- 
man at the Univ. of North Carolina. 

ROBERT C. ELLICKSON has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of law at the 
University of Southern California Law 
School. Address: U.S.C. Law Center, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90007. 

ROBERT A. FINCH is finishing his post- 
doctoral work in biology at Brandeis Univ. 
and is an assistant professor of anatomy at 
the Bowman Gray School of Medicine. His 
wife (Louise Rogers, ’64) is a research as- 
sistant in the department of pathology at the 
medical school. 

LUDLOW HALLMAN has completed the 
exams for the Kapellmeister Diploma at the 
Mozarteum and has returned to the States 
with his wife (MARY MAYALL). He will 
be assistant professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Address: Dept. of Music, 
Lord Hall, U. of Maine, Orono, Maine 04473. 

Dr. and Mrs. DAVID W. HOLLISTER 
(Patricia Hackett, ’62) announce the birth 
of their second child, a girl, Tracy Lynn, 
born March 25 in Bethesda, Md. Their son, 
Kenneth David, is two years old. Dave com- 
pleted his tour of duty with the U.S. Public 
Health Service in June and on July 1 began 
a residency at Barnes Medical Center in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

BARBARA GAY KRAUSS received an 
M.A. in teaching at the junior college level 
from Western Michigan University in April. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. MERRICK LOCKWOOD 
are the parents of Ian Emerson, born June 6. 

DIANE McGRATH will finish her doctoral 
dissertation in psychology at the University 
of Illinois this summer. In the fall she will 
be assistant professor of psychology at the 
University of Vermont. 

DOUGLAS G. SPELMAN has been. ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history at 
Bucknell University. He will teach in the 
school’s Center for Japanese Studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wohlhueter (JUDITH 
POTTER) are living in Germany where Bob 
is doing post-doctoral research at the Bio- 
chemisches Institut. Address: 78 Freiburg 
im Breisgau, Goethestrasse 66, W. Germany. 

KAREN KEENE and William Young were 
married May 26 in New York City. Karen 
was first in her class at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary College for Sacred Music. 
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1962 


WILLIAM C. BYNUM is now associated 
with Aeolian American Corp. of East 
Rochester, N.Y., and will take over the re- 
sponsibilities in the quality control of piano 
products of Mason & Hamlin, Knabe and 
Chickering. He has been in charge of all 
piano service and maintenance at the Con- 
servatory. ; 

WARD CROMER will become chairman 
of the psychology department at Wellesley 
this fall. He is spending the summer as a 
training development officer for the Peace 
Corps in Northern India. 

HERBERT DROESER and Robin Walter 
were married March 21. Many alumni at- 
tended the ceremony and BRUCE VAN 
WYK and EMANUEL CAMINIS were in the 
wedding party. 

MARTIN HOCHMAN received the J.D. de- 
gree from Golden Gate College in June. He 
plans to study at the University of Miami 
School of Law for a Master of Laws degree 
in ocean law. 

ATOSSA FRENCH Kramer is moving to 
Brasstown, N.C., with her husband and son 
Michael to. become a staff member of the 
Campbell Folk School. Her husband will be 
director of an intern program for college- 
age people who want to work at the school 
or in the community. 
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WILLIAM GOLDMAN, ’52, won an 
Academy Award in April for writing 
the screenplay, “Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid.” Only a year ear- 
lier, his brother James won an Oscar 


for the screenplay “Lion in Win- 
ter.” Bill, whose first nonfiction book, 
“The Season,” was published last Sep- 
tember, is working on a new novel 
and recently finished a movie script 
for his book, “The Thing of It Is.” 


Hans and KATHERINE LARGENT Lan- 
kutis have finished work on master’s de- 
grees at the University of Hawaii and are 
on a year’s tour of Europe. 

JAMES M. LELAND is chairman of the 
division of fine arts at Hollins College, Va., 
where he has been assistant professor of 
music. 

TOM McCARTY has received his Ph.D. in 
classical studies from the Univ. of Michigan. 
His thesis, a literary-stylistic study of the 
Roman biographer Cornelius Nepos, was 
directed by John H. D’Arms. In September 
he will be assistant professor of Greek and 
Latin at the College of Wooster. 

JOHN D. McLAUGHLIN is living in the 
Netherlands. Address: Brouwersgracht 69, 
Amsterdam. 

Mr. and Mrs. DENNIS REDMONT are the 
parents of a son, Michael Andrew deMag- 
alhaes, May 4, in Rome, Italy. 

MAURICE STERNS married Merrily Auer- 
bach last Feb. 21 in Minneapolis. Each will 
complete work on a doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago next year. They have 
been teaching in Rio de Janeiro. 

PETER WALDECK will join the faculty of 
Susquehanna University this fall as associ- 
ate professor of German and head of the 
department of modern languages. 

RALPH J. WARD will be high school band 
director and district music supervisor at Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, this year. The Wards (Con- 
stance Chapman, ’64) have a son Christopher 
now two years old. 


1961 


Dr. LAWRENCE D. BAKER, an Army 
physician, and Linda Lane Pittiglio were 
married in Boston in May. He is stationed 
at Ft. Sam Houston, San Antonio, ex, 

Mr. and Mrs. ROGER BUFFETT (JANE 
BURROWS) and their son Perry have 
moved to Avon Lake, Ohio, where Roger is 
associate minister at the United Church of 
Christ. Address: 32779 Electric Blvd., Avon 

hio 44012. 
ag ana Mrs. FREDERICK N. CHASE 
(SARA B. CHASE) M.A.T., are moving to 
the Boston area this summer, Fred received 


an M.S. in computer science at Penn State 
last December and will be doing basic re- 
search and development in the Electronic 


Data Processing Division of Honeywell in 
Waltham, Mass. Sara has completed her 
course work for the Ph.D. in English and 
plans to complete her dissertation in the 
next year. ‘ 

STEPHEN EBERHART spent the summer 
at Wesleyan as planned but will be teaching 
part-time at the Los Angeles Waldorf School 
(Highand Hall, 17100 Superior St., North- 
ridge, Calif. 91324) while studying math at 
nearby San Fernando Valley State. 

DAVID KIRKPATRICK received his M.D. 
at the Medical College of Georgia June 6. 

PETER LUND has left Vanderbilt after 
four years to become associate professor of 
economics at Sacramento State College. His 
wife, Sandra, ’62, hopes to continue work as 
a computer systems analyst. Address: Dept. 
of Economics, Sacramento State College, 
6000 J St., Sacramento, Calif. 95819. 

MARK RICHARDS will be chief resident 
at the University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine. He and Mrs. Richards (BARBARA 
GEISLER) and their daughters Jennifer, 3, 
and Gretchen, 1, live at 136 Custer Ave., 
Evanston, II. 

JOAN RINGELHEIM will become assistant 
professor of philosophy a‘ Connecticut Col- 
lege in September. Address: 171 Edgewood 
Rd., Bridgeport, Conn. 06604. 

Rev. DONALD W. SHILLING, previously 
pastor of the Independence United Method- 
ist Church, Cleveland, now is director of the 
Wesley Foundation at Kent State University. 

ALDEN SMALL received a Ph.D. May 31 
from the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy at Tufts University. His dissertation 
was “The United Nations and South West 
Africa, a Study in Parliamentary Diplo- 
macy.” This fall he begins his third year 
teaching at Gettysburg College with the new 
rank of assistant professor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer D. Stone (PRUDY 
WHITE) have announced the arrival of 
Spencer Decker Stone Jr., Feb. 28. 

NORMAN WIEN and Karen Ann Seelar 
were married May 9 in Erie. Pa. Norman is 
acting executive director of Homestead 
(Pa.) Hospital. 


1960 


Dr. and Mrs. Curtis E. Davis (ROSEMARY 
ANDERSON) recently moved to St. Louis 
Park, Minn., where he is teaching at the 
University of Minnesota Medical School. 
Their children are Sheila, 7, and Craig, 2. 

HILARY BLOCH Flym and John B. Hop- 
kins were married in Boston last June. 
They are living in Cambridge. 

MARY KIRKPATRICK is librarian at 
Faribault (Minn.) State School and Hospital 
for the retarded. Address: Apt. 12, 101 Sec- 
ond Ave., N.W. 

LARRY PALMER, music professor and 
harpsichord authority at Norfolk (Va.) State 
College for the past six years, has been 
named associate professor at Southern 
Methodist University. 

JOHN S. PATTERSON has been promoted 
to assistant proiessor of history at Pennsyl- 
vania State University’s Capitol Campus. 

Mrs. Antoine Perot (RUTH TURNER) 
represented Oberlin at the inauguration of 
James Edward Cheek as president of How- 
ard University on April 25. 

W. DONALD RANKIN and Jane C. Briggs, 
’*61, were married June 27. Donald received 
the Doctor of Musical Arts degree from Bos- 
ton University May 27. A student of Bela 
Magy, he presented his lecture-recital April 
26 on the piano music of John Ireland. 

HOWARD D. REITZ will be assistant pro- 
fessor of strings at Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa, for the coming year. 

SARA L. STUMP has been appointed 
Rockford College’s assistant dean of stu- 
dents. 

Dr. G. LEIGH TRUITT Jr. has a National 
Institutes for Health two-year special post- 
doctoral fellowship at Trudeau Institute, 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 

JOANNE WAITE received a masters in 
electrical engineering from the University 
of Colorado May 27. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. E, Philip Wilson 
(JANE PIERCE) moved in July to near 
McKeesport, Pa., where Rev. Wilson is min- 
ister of the Port Vue United Methodist 
Church. Address: 1105 Portsmouth Drive, 
McKeesport, Pa. 15133. 
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PETER ASCH is a contributing writer in 
Conglomerate Mergers and Acquisitions, re- 
cently published by St. John’s University. 

DAVID MULFINGER has been artist in 
residence at Viterbo College in Wisconsin. 

DAVID ROSTKOSKI had his Town Hall 
debut on May 17, sponsored by the New 
York Chapter of the Phi Beta National Pro- 
fessional Fraternity of Music and Drama. 

D. EUGENE RUSSELL is moving from 
Ohio this summer to become director of 
vocal music at Handley High School, Win- 
chester, Va., his ‘old home town.” 

Rev. JACK SCHIERLOH is a street con- 
tact minister for Lakewood (Ohio) United 
Methodist Church. In this capacity he gives 
pastoral advice to people in bars, laundro- 
mats, pool halls and dwellings. 

The Rev. OBADIAH WILLIAMSON, di- 
rector of community organization and de- 
velopment atthe Urban League of Rochester, 
N.Y., became dean of admissions May 1 at 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School/Bexley 
Hall. 


1958 


JAMES R. DAVIS has accepted a position 
as associate professor of higher education 
at the Univ. of Denver. He will teach 
courses in higher education and advise doc- 
toral candidates in a newly-established pro- 
gram. During the past year Jim was a visit- 
ing lecturer in higher education at Yale 
Divinity School. 

Mr. and Mrs. David W. Ellis (MARION 
SCHMITT) are the parents of a third daugh- 
ter, Audrey Heather, born Feb. 27. David is 
associate academic vice-president and a 
member of the department of chemistry at 
the University of New Hampshire. 

VICTOR SWENSON will be associate pro- 
fessor of history, teaching middle and far 
eastern history, at Johnson State College, 
Johnson, Vt., for 1970-71. 


1957 


FRANCIS BORKOWSKI, associate pro- 
fessor of music education at Ohio Univer- 
sity, became assistant dean of faculties. 

JAMES L. COMPERE has been promoted 
to associate director of uaderwriting for 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

MICHAEL B. GROSSMAN, associate sec- 
retary for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, has been appointed pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of 
political science and economics at Towson 
State (Md.) College. 

GERRY M. MiLLER has become a partner 
in the law firm of Goldberg, Previant & 
Uelmen in Milwaukee. 

Army Major CLOYD H. PFISTER received 
the Legion of Merit while serving with the 
U.S. Army Institute for Military Assistance 
at Ft. Bragg, N.C. He was cited for excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding service during his last 
assignment with II Field Force, Vietnam. 
The Legion of Merit is the second highest 
non-combat award for achievement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold M. Reynolds (CYN- 
THIA WILLIAMS) are the parents of a sec- 
ond child, Keith Arnold, born April 9. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowell B. Sayles (BARBARA 
COOL) have moved to Michigan where 
Lowell is an applications engineer for Micro- 
Measurements. Barbara got her M.S. in 
elementary education in June from Case 
Western Reserve University. Address: 
16679 Park Drive, Livonia, Mich. 48154. 

Dr. ROBERT M. SENIOR, chief of Jewish 
(St. Louis) Hospital’s pulmonary division 
and assistant professor of medicine at the 
Washington University School of Medicine, 
was named an Edward Livingston Trudeau 
Fellow by the American Thoracic Society. 
The award allows physicians to remain in 
academic medicine and prepare for teaching 
and research on a full-time basis. 

Dr. and Mrs. DAVID SHARER (E. Jean 
Hallberg, 58) have moved to Denver where 
Dave is on the staff of the Fort Logan Men- 
tal Health Center. Address: 3520 W. Ox- 
ford, Denver, Colo. 80236. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Storer (ARLENE 
WELCHMAN) are the parents of a second 
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LOUISE GREEN WEAR, ’40, teaches 
Suzuki violin in Durham, N.H., where 
husband Bob, ’41, is on the faculty of 
the University of New Hampshire. 
She has more than 40 students and 
two of these are Eric Pritchard, son 


of Joan Tinley Pritchard, ’47, and 
Kathryn Ellis, daughter of Marion 
Schmitt Ellis, ’58. 


child, Kenneth Tietjen, born May 27. Her 
husband is teaching fifth grade in Somers, 
N.Y. Address: RFD 1, Box 186 Dunster Rd., 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. 10549. 

JOHN L. TAYLOR has been appointed 
director of the division of urban planning 
for Planners Associates Inc., a Newark- 
based, nationwide firm specializing in com- 
prehensive environmental planning. For the 
past 15 months he has been director of the 
Brooklyn office of the New York City Plan- 
ning Commission. 


1956 


Mrs. William Cline (EILEEN TATE) was 
resource guest in the arts at the Swarthmore 
College Career Conference for Women last 
May. 

DALE L. CONLY begins teaching this fall 
at Western Reserve Academy in Hudson, 
Ohio. He had taught for 10 years at Mt. 
Hermon. 

ELDON G. KENWORTHY, assistant pro- 
fessor and director of graduate studies in 
the department of government at Cornell 
University, received the Clark Grant for the 
Advancement of Teaching. This award pro- 
vides for one summer and a semester free 
of duties, with full pay. During this time he 
will prepare a new course in imperialism. 

JAMES RAFTUS, t, is the new owner and 
president of the Brewster & Stroud Co., a 
90-year-old retail furniture business in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


1955 


H. LESLIE ADAMS will teach choral 
music at the Univ. of Kansas during 1970-71. 

SAMIR ANABTAWI, professor of political 
science at Vanderbilt, addressed the Insti- 
tute of World Affairs at the Univ. of South- 
ern California April 9. His topic was ‘‘The 
Third World and the Middle East.’ 

Mrs. Ruth C. Meyer (RUTH L. CORWIN) 
will be assistant professor of music at West- 
ern State College of Colorado, Gunison, 
Colo., beginning in September. 

Rev. RICHARD R. THOMAS Jr., t, re- 
ceived a masters in studies in aging from 
North Texas State University, Denton, 
Texas. In July he became superintendent of 
the Brooklyn Methodist Church Home, 920 
Park Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11213. 

MRS. RICHARD THOMPSON (MAR- 
GARET ORMSBY) has been elected to the 
school board of Illinois District 89, Glen 


Ellyn, 111. The Thompsons, with sons Mark 
and David, have lived in Glen Ellyn six 
years where Rich is pastor of Southminster 
Presbyterian Church. 


1954 


RICHARD ALLEN HOOPS has been pro- 
moted to professor of special education at 
Ball State University. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. CHARLES MERRITT 
(Jane Gretzinger, 55) have adopted Brock 
Adam, born Jan. 23. Charles is director of 
music at West End Methodist Church in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

NANSIE SHARPLESS received a Ph.D. in 
chemistry with sub-specialization in bio- 
chemistry from Wayne State University. She 
began post-doctoral research at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., July 1. Address: 
Apt. 34, 366 Elton Hills Drive, Rochester, 
Minn. 55901. 

DANIEL A. SPRIGGS, supervisor of music 
for Elyria public schools, resigned June 30 
to become guidance counselor and principal 
for 10th graders at Huron High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He will play in the Ann Arbor 
Symphony. 


Mrs. Carl Chou (FIFI YOUNG) is teacher- 
director of the Marcellus Parent Co-Opera- 
tive Nursery School in Skaneateles, N.Y. 

DONALD S. CONDON, president of Con- 
dyne Inec., a New York producer of pro- 
grammed educational materials, has an- 
nounced that his firm has been licensed by 
the Practising Law Institute to make its 
seminars available on hour-long “law tapes’”’ 
produced in cassette form. Attorneys will be 
able to keep abreast of new legal knowledge 
by listening to comments and opinions while 
shaving, driving to work, etc. 

The Rev. REED FORBUSH, t, pastor of 
Grace Congregational Church at Two Rivers, 
Wis., has been called to be senior minister 
of First Congregational Church of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

MICKEY JOSEPH has become a general 
partner with the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Ball, Burge & Kraus in Cleveland. 
Address: 2681 Belvoir Blvd., Shaker Hts. 

JOSEPH MOLDER is the new assistant 
headmaster at Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn. 


1952 


ROBERT MARTI BAXTER received his 
Ph.D. in musicology from Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D.C., on June 
7. After teaching at the University during 
the summer he will become chairman of the 
music department at Washingon-Lee High 
School in Arlington, Va. 

JOHN A. FAGERSTROM is curator of in- 
vertebrate paleontology at the University 
State Museum and University of Nebraska 
geology department chairman. 

BERTHAIDA FAIRBANKS has shifted 
from teaching physical education to a posi- 
tion as special projects analyst for Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield in Rochester, N.Y. 

Rev. DAVID A. GIBBONS is Denison’s as- 
sociate dean of students with responsibility 
for the freshman men’s residence and coun- 
seling programs. 

Mrs. Peter K. Leppmann (PEGGY DAY) 
is teaching early childhood education in 
Guelph, Ont. 

RICHARD A. MILLER is a contributing 
writer in Conglomerate Mergers and Acqui- 


sitions, recently published by St. John’s 
University. 
Mrs. JUDY RICHARDSON Varner re- 


ceived a masters in social work from Flor- 
ida State Univ. in March. She has been 
appointed administrative director of the 
Standing Committee on Public Health and 
Welfare, House of Represenatives, Florida 
State Legislature. Address: 1410 Lake Ave., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


1951 


ISRAEL AVNION (SAMUEL FEINSTEIN) 
writes that their third child, a girl, Ayelet, 
was born April 27. During the spring Sam 
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was with the Haifa Chamber Orchestra on a 
concert tour in Italy. The Orchestra is plan- 
ning on a return visit to the Ravenna Fes- 
tival in August. 

WILLIAM J. BLOUGH has left the Uni- 
versity of Houston and will become profes- 
sor of political science at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S.C., in September. He and his 
wife, Doris, have a second son, David, born 
last December. His brother, Eric, is four 
years old. 

GLENN F. CARTER, director of person- 
nel for the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., was 
selected to attend the advanced management 
training program at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in June. The program was designed to 
give advanced training in the analytical and 
decision-making tasks of management. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN INGRAM are members 
of The Friends of Early Music, a group of 
four instrumentalists and two vocalists. 
They offer lecture-demonstrations of Ren- 
aissance and Baroque music, Played on in- 
struments of the period. 

The June 1 issue of Newsweek featured 
LLOYD MORRISETT who originated the 
children’s television program, ‘Sesame 
Street.” 

DOUGLAS RAINE has received the de- 
gree of doctor of education from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

FRANK T. SCOTT, manager of marketing 
promotion for the Chemicals and Plastics 
Group of Union Carbide Corp., N.Y., has 
been elected chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, Inc. 

REXFORD F. TUCKER, assisant professor 
at North Carolina Wesleyan College, Rocky 
Mount, N.C., received the Ph.D. degree from 
the Graduate School at Drew University on 
May 30. 


1950 


WALTER J. BRENNAN has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of piano at 
Westminister Choir College in Princeton, 
N. J., and will be acting head of the piano 
department for 1970-71. 

CAMPBELL JOHNSON has been ap- 
pointed associate conductor of the National 
Ballet in Washington, D.C., for the coming 
season. 

RICHARD L. SUTCH will be on leave from 
the Mamaroneck, N.Y. public schools during 
1970-71 for graduate studies in music at the 
Univ. of Colorado. 

Mrs. DALE E. WILSON (ANNE B. MOR- 
RISON) is the first woman ever appointed 
to serve on the Willoughby (Ohio) Planning 
Commission. 


1949 


JOHN A. BARLOW has become chairman 
of the department of behavorial sciences at 
Kingsborough Community College, Brook- 
fyi, NY. 

Mrs. Donald C. Peckham (ELIZABETH M. 
DOOLITTLE) represented Oberlin at the in- 
auguration of Frank P. Piskor as president 
of St. Lawrence University. 

VINCE ROSENTHAL has been named 
manager of information systems at Zenith 
Radio Corp. in Chicago. He previously was 
corporate manager of data systems at 
Philco-Ford in Philadelphia. 

Cadet Stephen Schulte, son of the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD SCHULTE (Jean 
Tollison, 46), was one of 10 to receive the 
Superintendent’s Award at Valley Forge 
Military Academy last spring. He was the 
outstanding cadet in the Field Music Com- 
pany. Steve also lettered in swimming and 
received highest academic honors. 

ROBERT TARNOW has been elected to 
the board of directors of Goulds Pumps Inc., 
a Seneca Falls, New York, firm. He is also 
the company’s vice president of manufactur- 
ing. 
ne a 


1947 


CARL T. ROWAN received the honorary 
degree of doctor of humane letters and de- 
livered the commencement address at the 
June 6 commencement exercises at Rhode 
Island College. 
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RICHARD TAYLOR, chairman of the 
philosophy department at the University of 
Rochester, has been named Traux visiting 
professor of philosophy at Hamilton College 
for the second semester of 1970-71. 


1946 


PETER T. FLAWN, director of the Bur- 
eau of Economic Geology at Austin and pro- 
fessor of geological sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been elected treasurer of 
the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists. 

ROY E. NICKSON has been re-elected 
treasurer of the Multistate Tax Commission. 
He also is chairman of the Commission’s 
Property Tax Committee and Budget and 
Finance Committee. His address: 400 Win- 
nie Lane, Mansion Arms, Apt. 6, Carson 
City, Nevada 89701. 

ODELL R. REUBEN, t, president of Morris 
College in Sumter, S.C., received a Ph.D. in 
religion from Duke University last June. 


1945 


JAMES W. CLARK has left the Bureau of 
the Budget in Washington to become direc- 
tor of strategic planning at the Chase Man- 
hatan Bank in New York. Address: 591 Lake 
Drive, Princeton, N.J. 

ROBERT and IRENE LODWICK have re- 
signed from their 30-year work as mission- 
aries in Brazil to move to the pastorate of 
the Mt. Olivet United Presbyterian Church 
in Trenton, Ohio, in September. Address: 
210 W. State Street, Trenton, Ohio 45067. 


1944 


WILLIAM HAMILTON will be featured in 
an Italian television documentary dealing 
with theological and moral reflections on 
man’s recent conquest of the moon. Dr. 
Hamilton is professor of religion at New 
College. 

JANET KNAPP, associate professor of 
music at Brown University, has been named 
to the Mary Conover Mellon chair in music 
at Vassar. She will join the Vassar faculty 
July 1, 1971: 

Rev. ROBERT C. MUELLER was installed 
April 26 as pastor of Kloeckner Memorial 
United Church of Christ in Chicago. 

Capt. JOHN D. (DON) NELLIS, U.S.N. 
(Ret.), is an insurance and investment con- 
sultant for Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
in Arlington, Va. Son James, 24,is a Lt. (j.g.) 
in the Navy, flying the “Huey” helicopter 
gunship in Vietnam. Daughter Sheila and 
her husband, Mark Boggs, live in Port To- 
bacco, Md. Son John Jr. is a third year man 
at the Naval Academy. 


1943 


MELVIN E. (MOON) FRAREY, program 
director for Save the Children Federation 
and Community Development Foundation, 
received an honorary degree of doctor of 
Letters last spring from Kynghee Univer- 
sity, Seoul, S. Korea, in recognition of his 
contributions to the movement of national 
rehabilitation and regional development in 
South Korea. 

Dr. ARTHUR SIEBENS, professor and 
chairman of the department of rehabilita- 
tion medicine at the University of Wiscon- 
sin Medical Center, has charge of a new 
program in rehabilitation medicine at Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institution. 


1942 


The choir of Mrs. James P. Christy (OTTA 
MAE JONES), the John Adams High School 
Choral Club in Cleveland, was chosen from 
all high school choral groups to present the 
opera, ‘‘The Pied Piper,’’ a one-act musical 
play by composer-conductor Jean Berger, 
at the Ohio Music Education Association 
Convention. The performance of this fifth 
commissioned work for the OMEA received 
a three-minute standing ovation. 

PHILIP H. (BUZ) WORCESTER will be a 
guidance counselor at the Cuyahoga Heights, 
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Ohio, High School this year. Mrs. Worcester 
(Virginia Brooks, "44) will remain as a li- 
brarian at Glenbrook Elementary School in 
Euclid, and they will continue to make their 
home in Mayfield Heights. 


1941 


ROBERT H. HERRICK has been elected 
secretary of the Northeast Ohio Chapter of 
the Public Relations Society of America. 

HARRISON A. (PETE) WILLIAMS is 
seeking his third term in the Senate. He 
won his primary fight against state Sen. 
Frank J. Guarini of Jersey City for the 
Democratic nomination. His opponent this 
fall is Nelson Gross, GOP state chairman. 


1940 


DASCOMB R. FORBUSH, chairman of the 
economics department at Clarkson College, 
has written a fourth edition of his text, 
“Business Economics: Principles and Cases,’’ 
which is used in more than 125 colleges and 
universities. It is published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, III. 

The Very Rev. LLOYD E. GRESSLE has 
been elected bishop coadjutor of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Bethlehem, Pa., and will 
become bishop in December 1971 when 
Bishop Frederick Warnecke retires. 

Dr. SANFORD L. PALAY and Dr. Victoria 
Curtis were married May 31 in Concord, 
Mass. 

ROBERT J. PORTER, administrative as- 
sistant to the manager of Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s distribution center, is a member of a 
panel studying the feasibility of developing 
a common system for documenting military 
and commercial cargo shipments. 

The Rev. Dr. GARDNER CALVIN TAY- 
LOR, pastor of Concord Baptist Church of 
Christ, Brooklyn, N.Y., received an honorary 
doctor of humanities degree from Albright 
College, Reading, Pa. 


1939 


CARLYLE FRAREY has resigned as assist- 
ant to the dean of Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service. He will devote 
full time to teaching. 

Mrs. Vergil K. Ort (A. LORRENE LOVE) 
is president-elect of National Kappa Delta 
Pi, an association for children’s education. 
She is professor of education at Bowling 
Green State University. 


1938 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Fisher (MARGARET 
LOYE) have moved to Franklin Lakes, N.J., 
where Norman is associate executive direc- 
tor of the Audubon Society of New Jersey. 
Address: P.O. Box 319. 

CHARLES F. ISACKES has been ap- 
pointed director of finance for the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development in New York. 
He has been executive vice president of the 
Queens College Fund for the past three 
years. 


1937 


Mrs. Nevin Trimbur (LOIS EVANS) will 
begin teaching English in the Niles, Ohio, 
public schools this fall. 

Mrs. Ulrich Leppman (RUTH ARM- 
STRONG) has resigned as secretary at 
Moorestown, N.J., high school Her husband 
has retired after more than 23 years with 
Campbell Soup Co. in Camden, N.J. They 
plan to live in Vermont. 


piano at the New School of Music Study in 
Princeton, N. J., during 1970-71. 


1934 
WILLIAM CORRELL returned June 8 to 


the Board of Lectureship for the Christian 
Science Church, a post he held for three 


AUGUST 1970 


WILLIAM B. TUCKER, M.D., ’29, has 
become president of the National Tu- 
berculosis and Respiratory Disease 
Association, the nationwide Christmas 
Seal organization. 


years prior to 1965 when he became associate 
editor of the Christian Science Journal, Sen- 
tinel and Herald newspapers. 


1933 


KENNETH M. STORANDT is executive 
director of the Brevard County (Fla.) Com- 
munity Services Council. 


1932 


Mr. and Mrs. Guerdon S. Allen (ADA 


NUTTING) have retired from the Nutting 
Truck and Caster Co., Faribault, Minn., and 
moved to a condominium in Seattle, Wash. 
Address: 601 Belmont East, 4B 98102. 

WILLIAM C. GAIGE received the honor- 
ary degree doctor of pedagogy at the June 6 
commencement exercises at Rhode Island 
College, where he served as president from 
1952 to 1966. 

ROBERT E. TUTTLE, professor of human- 
ities and assistant to the dean of academic 
affairs at General Motors Institute, where he 
had taught since 1940, retired last May. 


1931 


MARY J. VESTERMARK has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of psychology 
and counseling psychologist at Ball State 
University. 


1930 


CLIFFORD COOK is a member of the 
summer faculty of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

ROLLO MAY was awarded the Litterarum 
Humaniorum Doctor degree from King- 
fisher College at the University of Oklahoma 
May 31. 


1929 . 

EMMA SCHOONOVER has retired after 
teaching 39 years in the Marietta, Ohio, pub- 
lic schools. She taught Latin and math and 
served as librarian. 


1928 
E. §. Harrar, father of Dr. J. GEORGE 


HARRAR, died May 26 in Youngstown, Ohio, 
at the age of 91. He was an electrical en- 


gineer and former member of the Youngs- 
town Board of Education. 

ELWYN B. ROBINSON has retired after 
teaching 35 years at the University of North 
Dakota. He will devote his time to writing 
a two-volume history of the Great Plains. 


1927 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON has been elected 
to the Special Libraries Association Hall of 
Fame. She retired in June 1969 after 25 years 
as librarian at the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 


1926 


C. J. AMSTUTZ, underwriter of the 
Youngstown Equitable of Iowa Agency, has 
again qualified for the Equitable of Iowa 
President’s Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Anderson (HELEN 
HUMMONS), parents of Rosemary Ander- 
son Davis, ’60, are in retirement. He was 
principal of Roosevelt High School in Gary, 
Ind., for over 10 years and was assistant 
principal prior to that. 

MARY FORMAN FISHEL is the official 
advisor of the Solo Campers & Hikers Club 
of Cleveland, the only ‘singles’? camping 
club in America chartered with the National 
Campers & Hikers Association. 

THEODORE ROBINSON is supervisor for 
programs of HUD in 27 cities and recently 
received the top HUD award for distin- 
guished service in recognition of ‘initiative, 
skill in relating to people at all levels, and 
meaningful delivery of the department’s 
programs to cities and states.” 


1925 


JAMES S. CONSTANTINE has retired af- 
ter 40 years of service at the University of 
Virginia in the department of classics. The 
James S. Constantine Library of Classical 
Studies, a collection of over 1,000 books 
gathered by a committee of his students, 
was opened in June. The library will give 
graduate students and undergraduate majors 
in Greek and Latin a place to work and 
study. 

Mrs. Robert W. Chamberlin (EVELYN R. 
MOULTON) will attend an international 
conference in Ottawa, Canada, on attaining 
world peace through world law. The group 
is working to create an international law to 
outlaw war. Individuals responsible for an 
act of war could be arrested and tried in a 
court of law. 


1924 


Mrs. Harold P. Bork (HELEN HOVIS) has 
retired after teaching for over 32 years. For 
the past 20 years she taught at the Gibson- 
burg (Ohio) Elementary School. 


1922 


HENRY BENT, professor of chemistry and 
dean emeritus of the Graduate School at the 
University of Missouri, received the univer- 
sity’s $1,000 distinguished faculty award June 
2 as the faculty member who had con- 
tributed most to the University during the 
year, 


1921 


ROBERT M. BARTLETT has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee to co- 
ordinate widespread participation in the Pil- 
grim 350th Anniversary celebration in Bos- 
ton. 

ROBERT T. LANSDALE is the principal 
consultant for a comprehensive study of the 
status and needs of Maryland's older popu- 
lation. 

Mrs. Edward G. Nichols (GRACE VIN- 
ING) has moved from the Dolly Madison 
Rest Home in Holliston, Mass., into Welles- 


ley Manor (Wellesley, Mass. 02181) where 
her husband spent most of 1966. The Rey. 
Mr. Nichols has recovered from his illness 
and has returned to their missionary com- 
munity in Auburndale, Mass, For a time 
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Mrs. Nichols shared a room with the mother 
of Elliot Grabill, ’32, and Olive Grabill Carr, 
wife of Oberlin’s president emeritus. 


1920 


Dr. ZENAS R. CLARK has been elected 
president of the 73,000-member Blood Bank 
of Delaware. 


1919 


WALTER K. BAILEY is serving as chair- 
man of the 1970 goal committee of the 
United Appeal of Greater Cleveland. 

A. HAROLD (PETE) PRASSE represented 
Oberlin at the inauguration of Dr. Harry A. 
Marmion as president of St. Xavier College 


April 15. 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Roth (MARION BENJA- 
MIN) has been elected president of the 


Family Life Council, a division of Family 
Life Education in the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Publie Schools. 


1913 


Mr. and Mrs. J. HOLMES FORD (Louise 
Arnold, ’23) celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary in Santa Barbara, Calif., May 3. 

RAYMOND MOLEY was one of a select 
group of journalists presented with the 
Medal of Freedom by President Nixon on 
April 22. 


1912 


PEARL EPPLEY has sold her farm near 
Elyria and is living in the Memorial Meth- 
odist Home, 807 West Ave., Elyria. 

ELMINA LUCKE is living in 
Fla. Address: Plymouth Harbor, 
Ringling Blvd. 

EDNA SCHEID has returned from a 5- 
week trip to the West, traveling through 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 


JAMERSON—Richard Elmer Jamerson, in- 
structor of physical education at Oberlin 
from 1935 to 1938, died in Chapel Hill, N. C., 
July 15 following an apparent heart attack. 
He was 60 years old and had been chairman 
of the department of physical education at 
the University of North Carolina since 1966. 

Professor Jamerson joined the North Car- 
olina faculty in 1938 and coached the Blue 
Dolphin swimming teams which won several 
national championships. He was president 
of the National College Physical Education 
Association in 1961. In 1953 he was co- 
author with George Shepard of “Inter- 
scholastic Athletes,’’ published by McGraw- 
Hill. 

In 1959 he won the Pop Warner ‘‘dis- 
tinguished achievement award” for his 
service to youth in North Carolina. During 
World War II, he was a lieutenant in the 
Navy, serving on the destroyer Frank Knox 
in the Pacific. 

A 1932 graduate of Rice Institute where he 
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was all Southwest Conference halfback in 
1931, he received his A.M. in physical edu- 
cation at Columbia in 1934. He coached 
freshman football and varsity swimming at 
Oberlin and also was assistant varsity bas- 
ketball coach, assistant coach for baseball 
and backfield coach for varsity football. 
In his first year at Oberlin, the swimming 
team won the Ohio Conference title. 

Mr. Jamerson leaves his wife, the former 
Anna C. Louwien, a son, Air Force Capt. 
James L., and a daughter, Ann Lou. 


KINSEY—Daniel C. Kinsey, a member of the 
department of physical education from 1928 
to 1959, and a Gold Medal winner in the 1924 
Olympic Games, died at his home in Rich- 
mond, Ind., June 27. 

At Oberlin Mr. Kinsey coached cross coun- 
try, track and field athletics, wrestling and 
fencing. His teams won 18 Ohio Conference 
titles. He resigned in 1959 to become profes- 
sor and director of health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation at Earlham College, 
where his track and cross country teams 
were undefeated in 1960. 

From 1961 to 1967 Mr. Kinsey was profes- 
sor and chairman of physical education and 
recreation at Delta College, University Cen- 
ter, Michigan. He had returned to Richmond 
in 1967. 

Mr. Kinsey was born in St. Louis, Jan. 22, 
1902. He was a star hurdler at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois when he won the 110 meters 
hurdles event at the Olympic Games in 
Paris. His time was 15 seconds flat, 1/5 of 
a second more than the best previous Olym- 
pic time. From 1932-36 he was secretary of 
the American Olympians. 

After graduating from Illinois in 1926, Mr. 
Kinsey attended the University of Chicago 
and George Williams College. He earned an 
A.M. from Oberlin in 1935 and a Ph.D. at the 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. Kinsey was the first chairman of the 
Oberlin (city) Recreation Committee, was a 
division chairman for the Oberlin Com- 
munity Chest and a trustee of the Oberlin 
Shansi Memorial Association. He was active 
in Boy Scout work and in American Friends 
Service Committee work camps and inter- 
national seminars. 

Mr. Kinsey leaves his wife, the former 
Dorothy Gross of Yankton, S.D.; two sons 
David C., '54, assistant professor of Middle 
East Studies at Harvard, and Douglas, ’57, 
who teaches art at the University of Notre 
Dame; a daughter, Dea Jean (Mrs. Peter J.) 
Andrews, ’61, now in Nairobi, Kenya; two 
grandsons and one granddaughter. 

The David Kinseys were visiting in Rich- 
mond at the time of Mr. Kinsey’s death. 


YEATON—Chester Henry Yeaton, emeritus 
professor of mathematics, died July 7 in 
Allen Memorial Hospital. He was born in 
Richmond, Maine, Nov. 1, 1886. 

A graduate of Bowdoin College, Mr. Yea- 
ton received his A.M. from Harvard and 
Ph.D. from Chicago. He was instructor of 
engineering math at Union College 1910-11, 
assistant professor of math at Northwestern 
1911-17, head of the math department in the 
college of electrical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1919-21, before joining 
the Oberlin faculty as assistant professor in 
1921. During World War I, Mr. Yeaton was 
a member of the Signal Corps and instructor 
of math for the Army. 
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He became associate professor in 1925, pro- 
fessor in 1927 and retired in 1952. He was a 
member of many scholarly organizations 
and was listed in Who’s Who in America. He 
belonged to Rotary, the Oberlin Stamp Club 
and the First Church in Oberlin. He leaves 
his wife, Marie, and a sister, Evelyn, of 
Elyria. 


Academy 


WORCESTER—Erwin McRoberts Worcester 
died May 2 in Oberlin at the age of 99. Born 
in Pittsfield, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1871, he was as- 
sociated with the Worcester Dairy of Ober- 
lin for 40 years. Mr. Worcester was presi- 
dent of the Exchange Club and member of 
the Oberlin Masonic Lodge. He leaves his 
wife, Thelma; two daughters, Mrs. Marion 
Klermund and Mrs. Madge Shepard, both of 
Oberlin; a son, Kenneth, of Smith River, 
Calif.; and a step-daughter, Mrs. Betty Marr, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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1909 


VAN FOSSAN—Ernest Harvey Van Fossan, 
Judge of the U.S. Tax Court (retired), died 
May 27 in Austintown, Ohio, after a six-year 
iliness. Judge Van Fossan was appointed to 
the Tax Court by President Coolidge in 1926 
and retired in 1960. He had a distinguished 
career, having had fewer reversals of opin- 
ion than any other member of the Court, at 
the time of his retirement. He was the pre- 
siding judge on the Cousins Case involving 
$30 million in taxes and the Texas Oil Case, 
$40 million, and the Andrew Mellon Case in 
1935. In the latter case, the attorney for the 
government was Robert Jackson who later 
became a Supreme Court Justice and pre- 
sided at the Nuremburg Trials. Mr. Mellon 
was acquitted of the charge of fraud. 

Judge Van Fossan was born in Lisbon, Ohio, 
Sept. 6, 1888. At Oberlin he was editor of the 
Hi-O-Hi, business manager of the Review 
and, with Joe B. Hayden and James T. 
Brand, member of the ‘Jimmy, Joel and 
Van” debate team. He received his A.M. and 
L.L.B. from Columbia in 1913. He became a 
member of the firm of Billingsley, Moore 
and Van Fossan in Lisbon and practiced law 
until 1917 when he enlisted in the Army. 
During his service he served as counsel and 
member of the War Claims Board in Wash- 
ington with the rank of captain. He re- 
ceived his discharge in 1920 and held the 
rank of major in the Reserves. 

Prior to his appointment to the Tax Court, 
he served as counsel to the U. S. Shipping 
Board, conducted a survey of the govern- 
ment of the Panama Canal Zone and estab- 
lished the firm of Gregg and Van Fossan for 
the practice of law in Washington. In 1926 
he married Frances Hawthorne Brady who 
died in 1958. They had no children. Fol- 
lowing his retirement he made his home 
with his sisters in Lisbon. 

In 1952 Judge Van Fossan presented a 
gavel to the Mock Convention which was 
made from an elm planted in the Capitol 
grounds by George Washington. He left his 
collection of books on trees to the Oberlin 
College Library in memory of Prof. Freder- 
ick Orville Grover who inspired him to a 
life-long interest in trees. 

Judge Van Fossan was a member of the 
Ohio Bar Association, American Legion, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Kappa Psi (Columbia 
Chapter) and was listed in Who’s Who in 
America. He served as an elder of the 
Church of the Covenant which became the 
National Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton. He was buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery on June 2 with Dr. Edward L. R. 
Elson, Chaplain of the U. S. Senate and min- 
ister of the National Presbyterian Church, 
officiating. 

He leaves three sisters, Mrs. Elaine Hurd, 
‘08, and Miss Jean Van Fossan, ’13, of Lisbon, 
Mrs. C. Ralph (Virginia) Fletcher, '27, of 
Meadville, Pa., and two brothers, L. Morris 
of Cleveland and Robert L. of Arlington, 
Va. 


1910 
MARTS—Arnaud Cartwright Marts, vie 
honorary trustee of the College, died July 
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11 at Doctors’ Hospital, New York City, two 
ee after he had fallen and broken his 

Born Oct. 9, 1888, near Canandaigua, N. Y.., 
Mr. Marts in 1926 became one of the 
founders and developers of Marts & Lundy 
Inc., one of the nation’s first and foremost 
professional fund-raising firms. He also 
served as president of Bucknell University 
(1935-45 ) and was a leader in the founding 
of Wilkes College, the American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel, the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association and a 
score of other agencies that now play vital 
roles in the nation’s educational and phil- 
anthropic life. 

During World War II, he created Penn- 
Sylvania’s Civilian Defense Program, and 
also organized and directed the 100,000-man 
temporary reservists program for the U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve, serving with the 
rank of captain. He received the Navy 
Commendation Ribbon in 1945 and the 
Pennsylvania Distinguished Service Medal 
in 1942. 

As an undergraduate, Mr. Marts was man- 
aging editor of the Oberlin Monthly, active 
in forensics, and a founder of the “Bryan 
Club.”’ Both he and his sister, the late Mrs. 
Philip (Zoe) King, ’10, graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa. After graduation he was in YMCA 
work in Pittsburgh for four years and then 
spent four years in the insurance business 
before becoming a director (1918) of finan- 
cial campaigns for philanthropic organiza- 
tions with the firm of Ward, Hill, Pierce & 
Wells in New York. 

Mr. Marts became an Oberlin Trustee in 
1955 and had been an honorary trustee since 
1964. He was a former president of alumni 
clubs in New York and Pittsburgh, past 
president of his alumni class, and a member 
of the alumni selection committee when 


President Stevenson succeeded President 
Wilkins. In 1961 he gave the College 
$100,000. 


Mr. Marts also was a writer of consider- 
able talent. As a result of the publication of 
his book “‘The Generosity of Americans,” 
he became a member of the Authors Guild 
and the Authors League. 


He also wrote 


“Man's Concern for His Fellow Man” and 
countless magazine articles and booklets on 
fund raising. 

His first wife, the former Ethel Daggett, 
whom he married in 1920, died in 1953. 

In addition to his honorary degree from 
Oberlin, Mr. Marts also held degrees from 
Hillsdale, Bucknell, and Hobart and William 
Smith. He was a former trustee of Wilkes 
College, Bradford Junior College, Bucknell, 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, the 
American Leprosy Mission and Crozer Sem- 
inary. He served as president of Marts & 
Lundy until 1958 when be became board 
chairman. In 1969 he became honorary 
chairman. Earlier this year, Paul C. Carter, 
a long-time friend and admirer, published 
a biography entitled “Arnaud Cartwright 
Marts, a Winner in the American Tradi- 
tion” (Algonquin Press, New York. $7.50). 

Mr. Marts leaves his wife, the former 
Anne McCartney, whom he married in 1958, 
a nephew, Arnaud Marts King, and a niece, 
Barbara L. King, °47, grandchildren of the 
late President Henry Churchill King. 


1911 


BRYAN—Mrs. Charles H. Bryan (Minnie 
Mulvaney), retired chairman of the English 
department at Melvindale, Mich., High 
School, died June 7 in Hutzel Hospital, De- 
troit. She had been ill a long time with 
arthritis. 

Mrs. Bryan was born in Penfield, Mich., 
Feb. 15, 1890. She received her A.M. at the 
University of Michigan in 1914 after teach- 
ing English and Latin in Tecumseh, Mich. 
She taught in Sault Ste. Marie and in High- 
land Park, Mich., until her marriage in 1917. 
Her husband, a high school principal, died 
in 1936. 

She returned to teaching in 1931 and 
taught at Melvindale and at Northern Eve- 
ning School in Detroit. In 1935 she became 
chairman of the Melvindale English depart- 
ment, retiring in 1955. 

Mrs. Bryan leaves a daughter, Mrs. Ruth 
Doelle, a son, Fred J., and seven grand- 
children. 


Announcing 


5/70 


A 16 mm, black and white, 
sound film documentary 

of Oberlin’s reaction 

to Crisis. 


From May 4 to May 25, the Oberlin College community 
united to express individual as well as collective views of its 
members in response to political unrest. Student camera- 
men filmed the report from Finney Chapel, Wilder Hall, the 
Washington Cathedral, the Columbus statehouse. This 30- 
minute production is recommended for alumni functions, 
church groups, civic associations, classrooms, TV programs. 


For full details about distribution write: 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


SWIFT—The Rev. Bruce (Orville Brace) 
Swift died April 20 in Janeville, Wis. 

He was born May 22, 1886. Mr. Swift re- 
ceived his B.D. in 1915 at Union Theological 
Seminary and did additional work at the 
University of Chicago. He received a D.D. 
from St. Lawrence University in 1932. 

Mr. Swift was minister in Palisades Park, 
N.J., Niagara Falls, Middletown and Buffalo, 
N.Y. During World War I he did personnel 
work at Bell Aircraft Corp. and was an as- 
sociate field director for the Red Cross. 

He was director of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Council of Churches, director of the 
Buffalo Urban League, member of the board 
of managers of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, and president of the 
board of trustees of the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence Univ. 

Mr. Swift wrote ‘“‘The Story of the Salis- 
bury Press,” published in 1954, and articles 
which appeared in the Christian Register, 
Christian Leader, Bibliotheca Sacra and the 
Niagara Frontier. He was a director of the 
Oberlin Alumni Club of Western New York, 
member of the Development Council, and 
chairman of the Western New York cam- 
paigns for the King Memorial and the Sci- 
ence and Conservatory building funds. 

He and the late Mrs. Swift, '00, retired in 
Oberlin in 1960 but lived their later years in 
Beloit, Wis. Mrs. Swift passed away in Jan- 
uary 1969. 

The couple in 1951 presented the Swift 
Collection of American Pattern Glass to Al- 
len Art Museum, where it is on view this 
summer. Begun in 1943 as a small collection 
to decorate a window in their Buffalo home, 
the 1,500 goblets now are the largest such 
collection in existence. 

The goblets, of which no two are alike, 
range in date from 1830 to 1900. 


1912 


HATHAWAY—Clara Louise Hathaway died 
April 20 in Mayfield, N.Y. She was born in 
Amsterdam, N.Y., March 5, 1890. She worked 
as a high-school teacher in Worcester, N.Y., 
and Broadalbin, N.Y., and as instructor in 
nursing in Orange, N.J. For 20 years she 
was educational director of the nursing 
school of Memorial Hospital in Orange, N.J. 
She then was a science instructor in the 
Nathan Littaner School of Nursing in Glov- 
ersville, N.Y., from which she had received 
the R.N. degree in 1920. 


1914 


BEACH—Edgar D. Beach, born in Bryan, 
Ohio, June 12, 1889, died in Anamosa, Iowa, 
March 8. He attended the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music and University of Iowa. 
Mr. Beach was an instructor in music at 
Cornell College, private tutor in Bryan, 
Ohio, director of the Sterling College Con- 
servatory of Music in Sterling, Kan., and 
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dean of the school of music at Dakota Wes- 
leyan University. He later was a farmer for 
eight years and then became general man- 
ager and consultant for the Maquoketa Val- 
ley Rural Electric Cooperative Co., in Ana- 
mosa, Iowa. 


HABEGGER—Carl Theodore Habegger died 
May 19 at the Oaks Nursing Home in Lima, 
Ohio. He was born in Berne, Ind., Jan. 27, 
1889, and after graduation he became editor 
of the Berne Witness, Berne, Ind., and later 
manager of the Berne Witness Co. 

In 1918 he became secretary and treasurer 
of Winner Inc., a clothing firm, serving 
1942-52 as its president and general manager, 
after which he was executive vice president 
until his retirement in 1964. 

Mr. Habegger was president of the Na- 
tional Association of Work Clothes Manufac- 
turers, president of the Internaional Associa- 
ion of Garment Manufacturers and chairman 
of its board, director of the Indiana Manu- 
facturer’s Association in Indianapolis, and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Rotary Club. 

His publications included ‘‘A Platform for 
Freedom,” ‘“‘Freedom’s Guideposts,” and 
Living Hobbies.’’ 

He leaves his wife, the former Martha 
Baumgartner whom he married in 1916, and 
several Oberlin relatives, including sisters 
Mrs. Edward Eichenberger, '21, Mrs. McCar- 
rell Leiper, '18, and daughter, Mrs. John H. 
(Christine) Purves, ’40. He also leaves fos- 
ter children Jules Brandt and Ruth Conway. 


1915 


YOCUM—Dr. Frank A. Yocum, Cleveland 
dentist and one-time Western Reserve ath- 
letic director, died in his office in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, June 29. He was 77. 

Dr. Yocum, who participated in track and 
football at Oberlin, paid his tuition at West- 
ern Reserve Dental School in 1917 and 1918 
by serving as assistant football coach and 
director of athletics at the university. He 
also had been an athletic director at Cleve- 
land’s Central YMCA and at the Goodrich 
Settlement House. He played professional 
football for a short time with the old Can- 
ton Bulldogs. 

He was a founder of the Chagrin Valley 
Trails and Riders Club, the Orange Boost- 
er’s Club and was a founder, charter mem- 
ber and past president of the Chagrin Valley 
Rotary Club. 

Dr. Yocum leaves his wife, Ruth C., 
daughters Mrs. Harry W. Kuller, Mrs. Con- 
rad E. McGlamery and Mrs. Harold J. Rizor; 
son Samuel C. and grandchildren. 


1916 


CLARK—Hazel Irene Clark died April 18 in 
Medina, Ohio. She was born March 23, 
1894, in Medina. Miss Clark continued her 
education at the University of Chicago, re- 
ceiving the A.M. degree in 1925, Columbia 
University, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Wisconsin. For 40 years she 
taught in Chatham and Bedford, Ohio, pub- 
lic schools. In 1960 she was active in the 
Science-Conservatory building fund cam- 
paign. 


FOUST—Mrs. Henry Price Foust (Ada Jean- 
ette Griesinger) died May 11 in Greensboro, 
N.C. She was born Jan. 12, 1894, in Mans- 
field, Ohio. She taught high school in Mans- 
field, then did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, receiving the A.M. de- 
gree in 1925. She was also an instructor at 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., and associate professor of 
sociology at Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Mrs. 
Foust was active in many civic organizations 
and the author of numerous aricles in so- 
ciological and literary magazines. She leaves 
her husband, a niece, Mrs. W. B. Aydlette 
Jr. of Greensboro, and a nephew, Fred 
Griesinger, of Parkton, Md. 


PAY—George W. (Shorty) Pay, treasurer 
of The Lake Erie Chemical Co. for many 
years, died June 13 in Hanna House of Uni- 
versity Hospitals in Cleveland. He was 76. 
He played semi-professional baseball until 


enlistment in the Air Force in W.W. I. He 
served as a lieutenant in Italy and later 
graduated with highest honors in aerial 
navigation from the British Admiralty. In 
1967 at a 50th reunion he was honored by 
the Italian government and Air Force with 
medals and citations at the Italian Embassy 
and The Smithsonian Institution. He leaves 
his wife, the former Maud Crossett, ’16, son 
Peter and three grandsons of Vevey, Switz- 
erland. 


1917 


BIGGS—Mrs. Virgil Biggs (Helene Virginia 
Boucher) died March 31 in Switzerland. 
She was born in Paris, Nov. 1, 1890. After 
W.W. I, she worked in a hospital for those 
who were mentally incurable from the ef- 
fects of the war. Mrs. Biggs continued her 
education at the University of Chicago and 
UCLA. She was an instructor in French at 
Winnetka Country Day School, University of 
Illinois-Urbana, and Rockford College before 
becoming professor of French at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College in 1923. For 18 
years she was instructor of French at the 
University of Hawaii, tutoring thereafter 
until her retirement in 1957. She leaves her 
husband, ’17, and a son, Thomas Lake Biggs. 


1918 


ROUBAL—Mrs. Frank Joseph Roubal (Irene 
Imogene Ellenberger) died Jan. 2 in Silver- 
ton, Ore. She was born Jan. 3, 1896, in 
Cleveland. Her parents were William John 
Ellenberger, ’94, and Flora Hulburt Ellen- 
berger, ’94, and her grandmother was Carrie 
Chambers, class of 1873. Mrs. Roubal taught 
a variety of subjects at high schools in 
Brecksville, Ohio, Grangeville, Idaho, Sil- 
verton, Ore., Cook Academy in Montour 
Falls, N.Y. and Todd Seminary, Woodstock, 
Ill. She was active in many organizations, 
including Camp Fire Girls, Rebekah and 
Pythian Sisters Lodges, 4-H Clubs, Red 
Cross. In 1966 she was nominated Woman 
of the Year. She was also named Outstand- 
ing Teacher of the Year by the Silverton 
Masonic Lodge in 1962. 


1919 


NICHOLAS—Dr. Henry Oscar (Nick) Nich- 
olas died April 16 in Houston, Texas. He 
was born Aug. 23, 1897, in Cleveland. During 
W.W. I he was a second lieutenant in the 
field artillery. He then was a member of 
the Rice Institute chemistry department 
for 37 years, serving for a time as freshman 
football coach and one year as athletic di- 
rector. 

In 1957 he became chief of research and 
development for Hermann Hospital and con- 
sulting clinical chemist for the Texas Medi- 
cal Center in Houston. Dr. Nicholas wrote 
articles in many journals and was listed in 
American Men of Science. He was a mem- 
ber of the Rice athletic committee for more 
than 20 years. 

He leaves his wife, Geraldine, a daughter, 
Mrs. Douglas Gray; sons Charles and Ger- 
ald; stepson Jim Locke, and a sister, Mrs. 
Keith A. Peterson (Florence L. Nicholas, 
24). 


1921 


NEWSOM—Francis Ward Newsom, master 
teacher and writer, died May 11 in Veterans’ 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

He was born in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, July 4, 
1895. He attended Iowa Wesleyan and Har- 
vard before enrolling in Oberlin and during 
World War I he served in the field artillery, 
staying on after the Armistice to assist with 
demobilization. He worked for a time as a 
Plain Dealer reporter prior to his senior year 
at Oberlin. He received his M.A. from Bos- 
ton University and did further study at 
Southern California. 

While teaching English in the Trenton 
(N.J.) High School, he founded The Inter- 
collegiate Magazine, wrote and produced his 
own plays with the school’s drama group, 
From 1928 to 1959 he taught English at 
Brookline (Mass.) High School and his stu- 
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dents there won more than 100 Atlantic 
Monthly prizes and honors. 

In 1954 he published Writer’s Technique, a 
textbook for schools and colleges. He was a 
member of the Ford Foundation’s subcom- 
mittee on English composition for the study 
of admission with advanced standing. He 
also was on the creative writing committee 
of a Yale conference on teaching of English 
and he addressed the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

In 1960 he published Sonnets in a Garden 
and before his last illness he had completed 
a book of poems titled Rocking Songs, with 
the subtitle The Songs of Fate. He also 
wrote a novel in verse, More Than Fine 
Gold. 

He leaves a sister, Mrs. G. W. (Grace) 
Cushman, '23, and two brothers, Hugh, ’15, 
and Earl, ’21. 


1922 


PRAY—Mrs. H. A. Holden Pray (Charlotte 
Moody) died April 20 in Columbus, at the 
age of 69. She leaves her husband, ’21, 
daughters, Mrs. Robert S. (Barbara) El- 
liott, Los Angeles, Mrs. Richard (Marcia) 
Thomas, Wellesley, Mass., and Mrs. James 
(Sara) Boyer, Columbus, and 12 grandchild- 
ren. 


1923 


VIDINGHOFF—Hazel Marion Vidinghoff 
died April 2 in Michigan City, Ind. She was 
born July 4, 1897, in Rockford, Ill. She 
worked for the advertising agency of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald in Chicago and Buffalo, 
for the WPA in New York City as an ad- 
ministrative secretary, and for an export 
business in New York City. She then was a 
secretary for Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., 
New York. 


1928 


MADDEN—Atty. Thomas H. Madden died at 
Trumbull Memorial Hospital, Warren, Ohio, 
June 24, following a heart attack. He had 
been in ill health a year. 

Mr. Madden was born in Niles, Ohio, Sept. 
13, 1906, and practiced law in Warren for 39 
years after receiving his law degree at Har- 
vard in 1931. He was past president of the 
Trumbull County Bar Assn. 

An active supporter of school bond levies, 
Atty. Madden resided in Niles and was a 
director of the McKinley Federal Savings & 
Loan Assn. and past president of Rotary, 
the Giddings Club and the Mahoning Valley 
McKinley Club. 

Besides his wife, the former Martha R. 
Ansdell whom he married in 1938, he leaves 
a son, the Rev. Thomas H. Jr., who was or- 
dained June 14 and is associate pastor of the 
Lakewood (Ohio) Christian Church, a 
daughter, Mrs. Donald E. (Barbara) Sanning 
of Des Moines, two sisters and two grand- 
children. 


ee 


1930 


MILLER—Kenneth W. Miller, born June 17, 
1906, in Fitchburg, Mass., died April 21 in 
Denver, Colo. After receiving a masters 
from Ohio State University in 1931 he be- 
came an administrator in social work in 
Providence, R.I., Charleston, W. Va., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Springfield, Ill., and Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. He was executive director of the 
Mile High United Fund Inc. in Denver from 
1946 until his retirement in 1970. He leaves 
his wife, the former Marion Arnold, ’30, 
daughters Cindy Miller Caine of Berkeley, 
Mrs. John Potter of Denver; brother Richard 
P. Miller of Rochester, N.Y., and sister Mrs. 
Tabor Polhemus of Natick, Mass. 


1933 
WHEELER—Joseph Candy Wheeler, Amer- 
ican consul general in Florence, Italy, died 
suddenly July 5 of a heart attack. 

Mr, Wheeler was born March 8, 1912, in 
Columbus, Ohio. His father, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, 94, ‘19h, was general counsel for 
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the Anti-Saloon League of America and 
was active in the prohibition movement. 
His mother, Ella Candy Wheeler, attended 
the Conservatory in 1894-5. 

Mr. Wheeler received the A.M. degree at 
the University of Cincinnati in 1935 and 
studied law in the evenings at Cincinnati 
YMCA Law School. While in graduate 
school he did research for the city of Cin- 
cinnati and was a social investigator for the 
Hamilton County division of Aid for the 
Aged. He and Shirley Bierle-Price, ’36, were 
married in 1936. 

The Wheelers had been in Florence since 
his appointment as consul general in 1966. 
They had planned to return to the U.S. after 
his retirement in another two years. 

Shortly after their arrival in Florence, the 
city was devastated by the Nov. 4, 1966, flood. 
Under extremely difficult working condi- 
tions, Mr. Wheeler’s leadership helped to 
minimize damage to government property 
and archives and to provide effective aid 
and counsel to hundreds of stranded Amer- 
icans. The consulate assisted in evacuation 
of tourists, joined with the British consulate 
in setting up a center for typhoid inocula- 
tions, distributed typhoid and tetanus shots 
to the Italian Red Cross and performed 
many other services. 

Mr. Wheeler later was awarded the U. S. 
Department of State’s Meritorious Honor 
Award and the consulate received a unit 
award for ‘“‘superior performance and con- 
duct in assisting tourists and the citizens of 
Florence.’’ Mrs. Wheeler described the ex- 
periences in the June 1968 Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine (‘‘How to Behave When 
Flooded’’). 

Prior to becoming principal officer for the 
consulate in Florence, Mr. Wheeler was the 
U.S. Information Agency’s deputy assistant 
director for administration in Washington. 
He had been a foreign service officer since 
1957, serving as USIA deputy public affairs 
officer for Yugoslavia for two years prior to 
his Washington assignment. 

His first overseas tour was in Rome where 
he was the USIA’s program and executive 
officer from 1957 to 1962. 

He entered government service in Wash- 
ington in 1939 following three years as an 
interviewer for the Public Employment 
Agency in Cincinnati. In Washington he 
served with the Department of Agriculture 
for 18 years and was director of the Office 
of Budget and Finance from 1953 to 1957. 

As an Oberlin undergraduate, Mr. Wheeler 
was active in affairs of the Peace Society 
and the Mock Convention and was a varsity 
cheerleader. He was a former member of 
the board of directors of the Washington 
Alumni Club. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Wheeler leaves 
daughters Mrs. Arthur Lester (Linda), ’64, 
and Robin; son Christopher, ’62; brothers 
Robert W., ’23, and Donald H., ’27, and 
grandchildren Martin and Rebecca Lester 
and Laura and Alison Wheeler. 


1937 


GOBLE—Mrs. James B. Goble (Eleanor 
Gesner), president of the Kentucky News 
Clip Service, died June 4. She was a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan and of 
Columbia School of Journalism. For many 
years she was on the editorial staff of the 
Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky., and of the 
Kentucky Medical Journal. Her husband, 
who predeceased her, was an assistant edi- 
tor of the Louisville Courier-Journal. She 
leaves a son, James. 
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1939 


HENNEY—Thomas G. Henney, 53, profes- 
sor of English at Wesleyan University, died 
May 29 in Middletown, Conn. He was born 
in Hollywood, Calif., and received his M.A. 
and Ph.D. from Princeton. For four years he 
was an instructor at the University of Roch- 
ester before he became assistant professor 
at Wesleyan in 1946. He was promoted to 
full professor in 1963. Mr. Henney was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, the Modern 
Language Association, the College English 
Association. He leaves his wife, the former 
Louise Handloser, '37; daughters Mrs. Doran 
Peslar of Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., and 


Mrs. Michael Lawrence of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
and a granddaughter, Melissa Peslar. 


1944 


McGEE—John Bernard McGee, t, died June 
22 in Galion, Ohio. He was born in 1888 in 
Lore City, Ohio, taught in Ohio public 
schools and served Ohio churches as a Meth- 
odist minister. He took all Yorkrite degrees 
in the Masonic Order and was grand chap- 
lain, worshipful master, and excellent high 
priest for that organization. He was also a 
member of the Grange and Gideon Interna- 
tional. 


1950 


GERHOLD—Mrs. Marilyn Mack Gerhold, 
journalism and English teacher at Hall High 
School, West Hartford, Conn., died of a brain 
tumor June 25 in Hartford Hospital. She 
was 41, 

Born in Mt. Kisco, N.Y., Mrs. Gerhold 
lived in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and taught 
high school English at Fairborn, Ohio, until 
moving to Hartford in 1960. She received 
her M.A. at Ohio State in 1958. 

In her memory an award will be given to 
the Hall High graduating senior who has 
been the most outstanding member of the 
staff of the school newspaper which she 
served as advisor. 

Mrs. Gerhold leaves a sister, Mrs. Alfred 
Forbes of Hawthorne, N.Y. 


1952 


SZELL—George Szell, h, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra since 1946, died July 
30 following a heart attack on June 16. 
He was 73. 

To Mr. Szell, who began serious study of 
music at the age of 7 and became a con- 
ductor at the age of 16, music was life itself. 
Harold Schonberg, music critic of the New 
York Times, wrote that he was “by and 
large accepted as the greatest conductor 
after Toscanini.” 

“Under George Szell, the Cleveland Or- 
chestra has been as responsive and virtuosic 
an orchestra as the world can show. Many 
honestly believe it is the greatest,’’ Schon- 
berg said. German critics acclaimed Mr. 
Szell as the foremost interpreter of Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Mozart. 


Deaths Reported 


HINMAN—Mrs. George W. Hinman (Kate 
R. Bailey, ’90-95, Jan. 29, Claremont, Calif. 

BUSHNELL—Fred M. Bushnell, Acad., 
Nov. 17, 1969, Springfield, Ohio. 

WILSON—Miss Martha M. Wilson, ’94, May 
27, Bradford, Pa. 

PRATT—Bertha Eloise Pratt, '00, April 21, 
San Diego. 

HINMAN—Mary L. Hinman, ‘02-05, Feb. 
13, Toledo. 

RUPPEL—Mrs. Conrad Ruppel (Jenne 
Eleanor Arman), ’03-04k, March 16. 

EDWARDS—Mrs. William W. Edwards 
(Jennie Hallem), ’05-06, May 29, Rowayton, 
Conn. 

SIMMS—Mrs. Harry Simms (Alberta Sim- 
mons), ’05-06, April 8, Tuskeegee, Ala. 

WIGGINS—Mrs. Herbert Wiggins (Mary 
E. Thompson), '05-10, Jan. 2, 1969, Omaha. 

McBAIN—Mrs. William C. McBain (Naomi 
Shields), ’06-09. 

SCARBOROUGH—Pauline Scarborough, 
08-10, April 24, Madison, N.J. 

HILBORN—Paul Atfield Hilborn, '10, June 
6, Perry, Ohio. 

GARDNER—Harold Irvin Gardner, '11-12, 
June 10. 

WILMOT—Mrs. Clarence G. Wilmot (Mar- 
ion S. Carter), 14-19. 

WALTON—Robert C. Walton, '23-25, Nov. 
11, 1968. 

WERTZ—Mrs. Ivan Wertz (Anna Picker- 
ing), '28, Jan. 29, 1969, South Euclid, Ohio. 

FITCH—Mrs. Nelson Marcus Fitch (Jane 
Moody), ’30, May 19, Elyria. 

SHURE—Mrs. Leonard Shure (Anne Quir- 
ing), ’38-40, Cleveland. 

LUCKE—Margaret Louise Lucke, '40, June 
10, Glendale, Calif. 
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Generation Gap? 
You Better Disbelieve It 


Homecoming at Oberlin in 1970 will aim to please three types of alumni: (1) Those who 
don’t feel they can trust anybody under 30; (2) Those who think anybody who grad- 
uated prior to 1968 wants them to love the U.S.A. or leave it, and (3) those who like 
protest march chants which say, ‘‘All we ask is give the middle a chance.”’ 

The dates are Friday, October 16, through Sunday, October 18. There’s zero prob- 
ability of snow, and foliage will be at its best if it doesn’t rain. 

The topic for student, faculty and alumni panels and workshops is: ‘‘Man’s Re- 
lationship with his Environment: Oberlin’s Responsibility.’’ Unless you happen to 
favor pollution, here’s where you'll learn that the so-called generation gap may not be 
caused by the ages of the disagreeing individuals. 

As a piece de resistance, you’ll meet Oberlin’s new President, Robert W. Fuiler, 
Added attractions will include a faculty reception at the Art Museum, Football vs. 
Lake Forest, Soccer vs. Baldwin-Wallace, and Cross Country vs. Mt. Union. 

For information or reservations, phone or write the Alumni Association, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Homecoming, Oct. 16-18, 1970 


